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J 
IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and. SCULPTURE. 
OPEN FREE from 11 to5 on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays in August.—Cards for Private days and for Students. to be 
obtained from the Curator, at the Museum. 


NSH IN TERR ATIONAL CONGRESS of 
RIENTALISTS. 

Hon. oeen-tahdn The aes of YORK. 
President—Prof. MAX MULLER. 


All communications as to ee and Membership to be addressed to 
the Secreranies, 22, Al treet. 

Tickets, 1/. ; Ladies, Oe 

be Congress will = held September 5 to 12. 

MAX MULLER'S ‘Addvess will be iclivered on the Morning of 

Mor ve September 5, and Mr. GLADSTONE'S at 3 p.m. on September 7. 

N.B. Orientalists are informed that iecteaiens have been received 
from Geneva for holding the Tenth Congress there. 


[ue SANITARY INSTITUTE. — The THIR- 
TEENTH AUTUMN CONGRESS and HEALTH EXHIBITION 
will be held at PORTSMOUTH on SEPTEMBER 12 and Following 
Days. eee ogee the DUKE of CONNAUGHT, K.G. K.P. K.'T. 
ees President—Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON. ‘The 
Sok ong Teen on subjects relating to Health and Sanitary 
Seience.—Further particulars of the Meeting can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Institute, E. Wurre Watts, 744, Margaret-street, W. 


[25 TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
OCTOBER 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1892. 
Conductor—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

Band and Chorus of 420. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING.—‘Elijah.’ Principals: Madame Albani, 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Norman 











Salmond. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING.—Schumann’s ‘Pilgrimage of the Rose,’ 
Beethoven's Symphony in F (No. 8), &c. Principals: Miss Macintyre, 
Miss McKenzie, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Plunket Greene. 

THURSDAY MORNING. —Mozart’s ‘Requiem Mass,’ Symphony 
(written for the Festival) by Frederic Cliffe, Mendelssohn's 114th Psalm. 
Soy ea a Williams, Miss Hilda W ilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr, Andrew 

THURSDAY EVENING. —Selection from Wagner's ‘Die Meister- 
singer’; Ballad for ¢ .C. 3 Brahms’s ‘Song of 
Destiny’; Scena from ‘ L’Etoile u Nord’; Weber’s ‘Oberon’ Overture 
— Madame Albani, Miss McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. i. 

, Mr. Plunket Greene. 

FR DAY MORNING.—Bach’s ‘Mass in B Minor.’ Prine ipals : 

Anna —_— Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. H. Piercy, Mr. 


Salmi 
FRIDAY EVENING.—Cantata, ‘Arethusa’ (first performance), by 
Alan Gray; Duet from Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ ; Sg Sym- 
ony in B minor; Selection from Sullivan’s ‘Tem ‘Santuzza’s 
ng,’ from Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’; Krahms's ‘Song of 
Triumph’; Old Irish Songs; Overture, ‘Richard III.,’ by Ed. German. 
Principals: — Macintyre, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Andrew Black, Mr. 


BATU! RD ay “MORNING. —Dvorak’s ‘Spectre’s Bride,’ Suite de Ballet 
by Goring Thomas, Air from Saint Saéns’s ‘Samson and Delilah,’ ‘De 
Profundis,” Psalm by C. Hubert Parry, Beethoven's ‘Hallelujah.’ Prin- 
cipals: Miss Macintyre, Miss Anna Williams, Miss McKenzie, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr w Black. 

SATURDAY EVENING.—Selection pon Handel's Works, and Men- 
delssohn's ‘Hymn of Praise.’ Princi : Madame Albani, Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. E ward Lloyd, Mr. H. Piercy, Mr. 
Norman Salmond. 
SERIAL TICKET anne ofa hehe — for _ of 

the Eight Concert 

SERIAL TICKETS (for Seven Concert 8) 

SINGLE TICKET—First see (ated Floor) Morning 

” Evening 
” Second “ae 





Miss 
Norman 


ee 
ecurad 


Morning 
Evening 
All these Seats are Numbered and Reserved. 
Applications for Tickets (with the amount required) will be entered 
and allotted as received. Outline Progeammes can be had on applica- 
tion. Detailed Programmes shortly. 
All communieations to be addressed 


cooran 


ALD. FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
_Festival Offices, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


Roval SCOT TIS CH OGRAPHICAL 


pane Oltice of SECRETARY a es ase on 15th October, 1892- 
ul apie are invited from Gentlemen with pena ee experience 
capable of undertaking Editorial duties. nowledge of French 
i. id German is essential. Salary, 2001. per ae Address (before 
September) to CHATRMAN OF a Commirrer, Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society, Edinburgh. 


Youne LADY (Honours Senior Cambridze, 
with mnowieiige of French and German), competent Shorthand 
Writer and Rem Typist, seeks ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE 


ington 
SECRETARY (Non- -Resident).—Address E., Holland House, Komford- 
Toad, Manor Pa: 


((OMPETEN T REPORTER, with ten years’ 
Deseeondon experience, requires SITUATION. Verbatim Note-Taker ; 

Descriptive; write Local Notes, Gossip, &c. Best references as to 
character, &€. —Apply W., 172, High- , Balham, S.W. 


i 
T° PUBLISHERS, &c.—An Oxford Graduate, 
Publi late Scholar of his College and Master at a Public School, nowa 
tea < Examiner, rege | large Literary and Business experience, 
tthe ne Authorship and Reviewing, with distinguished references, 
Tite is services as PUBLISHERS’ READER, or for any good 
psciat| ae and Passing MSS. through the Press.—D. ,26, Blenheim- 

















[ZERARY and ARTISTIC OCCUPATION and 


Bt AN STMENT.—An_ excellent opening is available for a com- 
PART nor or Artist willing to make a moderate investment in a 
suecess.. =Pall Inferno 2 m_ EDHOn —s romising great 

nm from a care of George 4 
Solomon, Esq., 7, Crutched Friars, E j vablpnaapien 


Al LADY i or a GENTLEMAN of education can 
PU 4 seat on the Board of Management of a very important 
Penuisiine UNDERTAKING, established under cxeepeioually 
Saree Anes Pices. Qualification, 500. invested in a Partnershi 
Friars, EG. Tess SyNDIcaTE, care of George Eugene Solomon, 7, Crutche: 








ANTED, by an Oxford Man, a POST on a 

y NEWSPAPER: Daily or Weekly, as LEADER or PARAGRAPH 

WRITER. Excellent references.—Address HAF Brive, 102, Queen’s- 
road, Bayswater, W. 


ADY JOURNALIST, well known on London 

4 Press, who is also a Po ular Novelist, FREE for NEWSPAPER 
ENGAGEMENT. Accustomed to Editorial Work. tised Fashion 
Writer; successful in Advertisers’ Notices.—Address C., care of A. P. 
Watt, Esq. ., 2, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


ANTED, GENERAL MANAGER for ey 
Bookselling and Publishing House. Liberal salary.—Apply, 
letter, to T. R. B., care of Wm. Dawson & Sons, 121, Cannon-street, E. Kf 


IBRARIAN.—Advertiser requires SITUATION 

4 as above. 13 years’ experience. Highest references from Sub- 
— Employers.—E. Hower, 6, Ashford-terrace, Ballsbridge, 
+0. udiiD 














T° PUBLISHERS and others.—University Gra- 

duate, with some Literary experience, would be glad to undertake 
TRANSLATING, COMPILING, or ag 1g Literary 
Publisher’s Reader.—Address M. 
court Park, W. 


N energetic GENTLEMAN WANTED, with 

re time at his disposal. No capital required and a previous 

maeis ge of the business not necessary. Must be of good standing, 

with first-class references.—Apply R. T., care of R. Gravatt, 11, King- 
street, Cheapside. 


UBLISHER or 


ork, or to act as 
, Ravenscourt-square, Rayvens- 








PART-OWNER WANTED.— 

The aes ofan established and successful Society Journal 
desire to er develope it in co-operation with a firm of position 
having facilities for pushing sale and increasing advertisements. 
ee only.—Address F. 8., 10, Doddington-grove, Kennington 


REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHENZUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


SHIPLEY TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. —WANTED, 

an ASSISTANT MASTER for the Science De nt. 
experience in teaching essential. Must be qualifie ~y ear teach Mathe- 
matics, Theoretical and Practical Chemistry, Magnetism and Electricity, 
and Physiology. Commencing salary 70/. ‘The position offers consider- 
able opportunities for private study, and will prove an excellent 
recommendation toa higher post. Duties commence September 12th, 
and will be confined to morning and evening work.—Address ScENLE 
Master, Technical Schools, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 
Senate is about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
CLASSICS, to enter on his duties on the lst October next.—Applications 
should be sent, on or before September 1st, to the Registrar, from 
whom a statement as to duties and emoluments may be obtain 
H. W. HOLDER, Registrar. 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 
M® HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO, 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 

as five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 

opportunity of studyi ing from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 

Pen Drawings ; also of seei ee and handling the various materials, plates, 

wood- blocks, tools, &e., in use for the New Processes. — VACATION 
August 15th to September ‘oth. —Address 123, Victoria-street, 8. W. 

















9 " " 
AGAZINE PARTNERSHIP.—More CAPITAL 
A. is REQUIRED to develope a Domestic Magazine. Interest on 
capital and share UP pect offered. 3001. the minimum. Applications 
from those who could contribute or assist in the working preferred.— 
Box 162, Sell’s Advertising Offices, London. 


ISS EMILY PENROSE (First-Class Liters 
erate eee Archmology, Oxford) will be PREPARED in 
OCTOBER to LEC E and give PRIVATE COACHING in ARCHZO- 
LOGY and ANCIENT HISTURY. —Address, 16, Chenies-street Chambers, 
Bloomsbury. 





OEP MASTERS.—Required, the ASSISTANCE 
of some Gentleman or Lady with influence enough to put Two 

glorious and historic Old Pictures before a Purchasing Gallery.— 
Address Tistaxo, Box 689, Ww fulling's Advertising Offices, zs; Strand. 


PPOINTMENT WANTED as an ASSISTANT 
STER in ART or TECHNICAL SCHOOL, or as ART 
TEACHER: in Sea High Scho 


ol. 
AND Se DRAWING 
Special S) t. 


pec! 
‘ bye Master’s Ist Group Cert., ataae and Life Drawings for 2nd and 
r 
Life Still Life Painting (Ex.), Design, Sciography, Building 
Construction. Also Teaching Elem. Machine Construction and Me- 
chanical Drawing, Elementary Modelling. 
References on application to H. F. W., 16, Malcolm-street, Cambridge. 


N ART MASTER will shortly be required for 

a Provincial School of Art.—Intending Candidates should, in 

first iieece: address Hon. Srcrerary, care of Deacon’s Advertising 
Offices, Leadenhall-street, London. 


1 
RI MASTER.—WANTED, for Londonderry 
School of Art, a HEAD MASTER. Sala 
and results. To an energetic man would probably average over 50v/. 
ee —Apply before 8th August to J. A. Wixtiams, Savings Bank, 
ondonderry 


JABILEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON, 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER, 
Teach Modelling in Clay and Wood Carving. 











pecely qualified to 
ary g d not 


HE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE _ thoroughly 

TAUGHI on a simplified system ensuring rapid mastery. Special 

Course of Preparation for Army Candidates.—Address Nasravnik, care 
of Mr. W. Hide, Stationer, New Malden. 


(SHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


Applications for the PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value about 28/. per 
annum, should be sent to the Secrerary by September 1. 

It is tenable by the Daughter of an Otticer in the Army who is in 
need of pecuniary assistance. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, Trebovir-road, 
South Kensington, S.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE —Ad vanced 
and Elementary Classes.— ‘The NEXT TERM will Commence TUESDAY, 
September 20th. Prospectuses, &c., on application.—A separate House 
adjoining for Resident Pupils. 


Peox BOXING, DRILL, CHEST EXPAN- 
SION.—Mr. SULLIVAN, certificated first-class instructor in 
hysical exercises, from Aldershot Gymnasium, gives LESSONS in 
EPORTMEN', Military, Musical, and Swedish Drill, Fencing with 
Foil or Rapier, Sword Play, and the Gloves. Highest references. The 
Exercises are a careful selection, approved by medical authorit ~ 4 
Schools and Colleges attended.—For terms address 57, Uverdale-roai 

S.W. 

















DUCATION. — TUDOR HALL COLLEGE 

(LADIES), Forest Hill, Sydenham, S.E. Principals—Mrs. TODD 
and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. Head Mistress—Miss TODD (Girton), 
Cambridge. . Seeley, Churton Collins, Garcia, Diehl, Loman, 
Dulcken, Larpent, &c. Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Swimming, Riding. 





less than 156/. per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained. 

Applications must be received by the Srecrerany on or before 
August 20th. 


Bourton GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Governors purpose appointing a HEAD MASTER of the above 
School, to enter on the duties as from Christmas next. The scheme of 
the Foundation provides that the Head Master shall be a Graduate 
of some University in the United Kingdom, and that he shall receive a 
fixed east pega of 150/., and alsoa further or capitation payment from 
the boy The Governors will guarantee that the total yearly amount 
shall net be oan than 4001. There are about 70 boys in fh attendance. 
nee is no master’s residence. 

oo ge for the office are requested to state their age and ee 
married, and to send their re 
to character, &e., before the Ist d 
undersigned, from whom copies of the ‘scheme can o obtained. 
t is particularly r that will not canvas the 
Governors either personally or oe letter 
TKINS & "SON, Clerk to the Governors. 
20, Wood-street, Bolton, July Soh, 1892. 


EORGE HERIOT’S TRUST. 
HERIOT-WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY having become VACANT by 
the appointment of Professor Perkin, F.R.S., to the oan of 
Chemistry in the Owens College, Manchester, the Governors wil 
glad to receive applications from Candidates for the appointment: 
The new Professor will uty 0! next. Written 
applications, accompanied by thirty copies of testimonials, should be 
sent to the Treasurer or GrorcE Herior's Trusr on or before Sep- 
tember 2. 

‘The salary of the Professor is 4001. per annum. Enquiries as to the 
duties of the Professorship should be addressed to the Principat, 
Heriot-Watt College. Candidates are requested to abstain from calling 
on the Governors unless they are invited to do so. 

DAVID ‘LEWIS, Treasurer. 

Treasurer’s Chambers, 20, York-place, 

Edinburgh, July 25, 1892. 











d to the 














Hoe for GIRL STUDENTS. 


To Parents seeking a Home for their Daughters attending any of the 
Art Schools in South Kensington, BOARD in an oid-established 
PRIVATE SCHOOL. Offers great advantage. French and German 
Conversation. Opportunities for continuing Advanced English Sub- 
jects. Liberal table; care of health; kind and constant surveillance. 

ee W. | Gastrell’s Library, 15, Sussex- place, 8. W. 


()WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UN IVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

Prospectuses for the Session 1892-93 will be forwarded on application. 

DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 

DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 

DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 

DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 

DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

DEPARTMENT for the EVENING CLASSES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, &c. (varying in value from 
121. to 1001. per annum). 

Apply to Mr. Cornisu, 16, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; or at the 

Jollege. HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., ) Registrar. 


SNQAPwn hy 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The NINTH SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1892. 
The College Prospectus, containing a detailed account of the Classes in 
the Faculties of Arts and Science, in the bap seafood: of Engineering 
and Mining, and in the Department for the ‘Training of Teachers, 
together with particulars of Scholarships and Exhibitions to be offered 
for Competition in September, may be obtained on application to the 


REGISTRAR. 
ABERDARE HALL. 


The ABERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS 
is under the Superintendence of Miss Huruzarr (Somerville Hall, 
Oxford). 

University College, Cardiff, July 2ist, 1892. 
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Pus UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
grants the 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 

twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 

pearee. The centres of Examination are St. Andrews, Aber- 

Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 

Dublin, Dumfries. ga Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughb , Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Paisley. 

For Prospectus, on: ‘apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 

University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


[UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 
GRADUATION in ARTS. 

Under the New Ordinance there are Twenty-seven Subjects from 
which, with certain restrictions, Students may select Seven Subjects for 
Graduation in Arts. ‘The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS begin on 
OCTOBER 12. Women as well as men are now admitted to the 
Lectures and to Graduation. 

For further particulars see Supplement to University Calendar (James 
Thin, South Bridge, Edinburgh, price 1s. ; by post, 1-. 1d.), or apply to 
the Crerk or SEenatvs. 

JOHN KIRKPATRICK, Secretary of Senatus. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts) will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. ‘The Introductory 
Lecture will be given at 2 p.m. by Prof. A. E. HOUSMAN, B.A. 


Professors. 











F. Althaus, Ph. D.—Ger 
Ri Se. meee! M.Inst.C.E. F.R.S.E.—Engineering and 
Mechanical Technol ogy. 
Edw. Spencer Beesly, M.A —Ancient and Modern History 
Cecil Bendall, M.A. —Sanskrit 
y. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.S 
‘(yates Goldsmid Professorship). 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL D. Ph.D.—Pali and Buddhist Literature. 
Antonio Farinelli, L.B.—Italian Language and Literature. 
J. A. Fleming, M.A. D.Se. F.R.S.—Electrical Technology. 
G. C, Foster, B.A. FR s —Physics (Quain Professorship). 
H. 8. Foxwell, M.A.—Political Economy (Newmarch Professorship). 
ae Henry, M.A. LL.B. —Jurisprudence and Constitutional Law 
M. J. M. Hill, Mt A DSe. Tanager 
A. = , Housman, B.A.—La 
w. a Ker, M.A + nglish Language and Literature (Quain Professor- 
hip). 
H. Lallemand, B.-¢s-Se.—French Language and Literature. 
A. Legros.—Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 
Rey. D. W. Marks —Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 
A. F. Muirson, M.A.—Roman Law. 
F. W. Oliver, M.A. D.Se.—Botany (Quain Professorship). 
Karl Pearson, M.A. LL B. —Applied Mathematics and Mechanics, 
R. 8. Poole, LL.D.—Archexology (Yates Professorship). 
J.P. Postgate, M.A Se eer Philology. 
W. Ramsay, Ph.D. F.R.S.—Chemistry. 
Charles Rieu, Ph.D.—Arabic and Persian 
E. A. Schiifer, F.R.S ee, (Jodrell Professorship). 
T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A.—Architect 
J. = a A. LL.D.—Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote Professor- 


.—Geology and Mineralogy 


L. Fr , Harcourt, M.A. M.Inst.C.E.—Civil Engineering and Sur- 
veying 
W. F. R. Weldon, M.A. F.R.S.—Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
(Jodrell ae 
W. Wyse, M.A.—Greek 
Watson Smith, F.C.S. F.L.C. (Lecturer).—Chemical Technology. 
Hugh Stannus, F.R.1I.B.A. (Lecturer).—Applied Art 
Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination. 
Scholarships, &c., of the value of 2,000/. may be awarded annually. 
The regulations as to these, and further information as to Classes, 
Prizes, &c., may be obtained from the Secretary 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


.. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on oil fURDAY, October Ist, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. R. L. BOWLES, 
at4d pM. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for 
Competition in October : 

1. A Scholarship, value 1 145'., for the Sons of Medical Men who have 

entered the School as bond jide first-year Students during the current 


ar. 
Two gga each of 50l., open to all Students commencing 
their Studie: 
Two a value 85/., for Students who, having been signed 
up for or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd 
M.B., have entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :—The 
William Brown 100] Exhibition; the William Brown 40/. Exhibition ; 
the Brackenbury Prize in Medicine, value 32/.; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value 32/.; the Pollock Prize in Phy siology, value 18/.; the 
Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 10/. 10s. ; the Treasurer's Prize, value 
101. 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes, for first, secona, and third year 
Students, of 101. 10s. each; the Brodie Prize in Surgery; the Acland 
as 4s8 in Medicine; the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles Clarke’s 


‘All sie hs Appointments, including the four House Physicianships 
and four House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, 
and are open to the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given 
without extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of 
Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 1001 and board and lodging, are 
awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School Com 
mittee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by opr icion to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean. 





S?. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
& COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FOUR SCHOL. = IPS and ONE EXHIBITION, respectively worth 


1501., 75l., 75l., 501., 201. each, tenable for One Year, will be COM- 
PETED FOR in Serr EMBER, 1892, viz., One Senior Open Scholarship 
of the value of 75/. will be awarded to the best Candidate (if of sufticient 
merit) in Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of 751. will be awarded to the best Candidate (if of sufticient merit) 
in Biolegy and Physiology 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under Twenty-five Years of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice of 
any London Medical Schoo 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 150]., and 
ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 50/., will be 
awarded to the best Candidates under ‘'wenty Years of age (if of sufti- 
cient merit) in Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Biology. The questions 
for the Scholarship of 1501. will be of about the range required for 
Honours in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, 
and those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 
range of the Pass questions in that Examination. The JEAFFRESON 
EXHIBITION, value 20/., will be competed for at the same time. The 
subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the 
three following Languages—Greek, French, and German. 

The Classical Subjects 7 those of the London Uniy ersity Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full —— = St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 

the The Examination for these Scholarships 

will be held. on September 26, 1892. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by 1 r, to 
the WaRbEN oF THE CoLLEce, St. Bartholomew's Hospital ial E.G, = 








COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1892. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 
For further legis apply, personally a by letter, to the WARDEN 
OF THE COLLEGE, Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
A Handbook \ierte arded on application. 


or. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will Commence on October 3rd, and continue 
till July, 1893. 

Fee for the whole course, 18I. 18s., or 16. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 51. 5s each for single subjects. 

‘There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars ceed le to the Wanpen or THE CoLLEcE, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forw inded on application. 


S?- THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER oak of 1892-93 will OPEN on MOND: AY, Octo- 
ber 3, when ‘the Pri 1 be Sees at 3 p.m. bY the Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Dart, M.P. D.C.L. LL. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS “4 1501. and 60/1. re- 
spectively, open to First-year Students, will be offered for competition. 
The Examination will be held on September 28, 29, and 30, and the 
subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, 
or Zoology, at the option ‘of the Candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of ees value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several Me 

Special Classes are held throughout the year “for the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
London. 

All Horpital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The Fees may <9 in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A register of approved Locrage is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medi Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their house: 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Gronce KEenpve. G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 


[YPE-WRITING.—Lady seeks EMPLOYMENT 

All kinds of Copying ; home work. Terms, 1d. per folio, 72 words ; 
for 5,000 or over, ls. per 1,000 words.—A. Nicutincatt, The Avenue, 
Stevenage. 
T.YPE-WRITING, TYPE-WRITING. Half usual 


prices. 8d. per 1,000 words. Terms cash.—Lewis, 60, Chancery- 
V.C. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 





and 











lane, 


t MITCHELL & Co., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Terms on pe ET 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


UTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, Travel, Poetry, 

&c.) suitable for Publication in Volume Form are INV ITED to 

FORWARD thesia for consideration. MSS. read within fourteen days 
of receipt, and, if approved, will be published in the coming Season. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., 
Publishers of ‘The Author's Manual,’ 5s. (Fifth Edition, Revised), 
18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London. 


Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. have also every convenience and ample 
facilities for the Publication of Magazines. Publishers of the Welcome 
Hour (sixteenth year) and the Christian Rambler (New Series) 


lT.0 AUTHORS and SOLICITORS.— 
Mr. H. A. MONCRIEFF (late Managing Clerk to Messrs. Rivington), 
waeeaed in Cop pyright Valuations, will be 
VALUATION of {iTERARY PROPERTY for 
other purposes. Particulars of Li mrtent Investments and Partnerships to 
bond fide Corresp on —St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Lud- 


gate-hill, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC. 
COUNTANT, and VALUER. Advice given as to the best mode 

of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Property ag Ae conducted. Rate Opinions 
obtained. Twenty years’ = tema Highe: 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, 


THs AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY is re- 
markable for its i Collection of Reproductions from the 
GREAT MASTERS. 

Notable Examples of the genius of Fra Angelico, Perugini, Botticelli, 
Direr, Holbein, Titian, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Lionardo, 
Murillo, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, &c., from the great European 
Collections. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY is represented by 284 Examples, and 
H.M. Collections at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace by 159. 

FRENCH ART.—A Selection from Pictures in the Louvre and Luxem- 
bourg, and numerous Examples from recent Salons. 

AUTOTYPES from Works by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, F. Shields, G. F. Watts, R.A., Ford Madox 
Brown, Herbert Schmalz, E. J. Poynter, R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, &c. 


























AUTOGRAVURE. 

“A well-deserved Medal is gained by the extremely successful auto- 
gravure made by the Autotype Company, after Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s 
picture ‘ Outward Bound.’ It is satisfactory to see an English Com- 
pany achieving quite as great success in photo-engraving as has been 
reached by any of the plates of the Goupil Company in Paris.”—From 
Notice of the Photographic Society's Exhibition, the Times, Sept. 28th, 
1891. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 
Crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco. 


Dedicated by permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas, 
Fublished by the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford-street, Londo: 





i pPBPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
to their PRESERVATION, effected with even, 
a to sthe safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, v. 


N EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, ke, 
PRINTED and ‘PUBLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILT 
Limited, high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough- + 4, By 
court, Fleet-street, E.C., are prepared to undertake the Printing ai 
Publishing of firs t-class Newspapers, Magazines, Books, 
Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidenge 
&c., inthe best style. Their Offices are titted with the latest improvement, 
in Rotary and other Machinery, the most modern English and Herd 

8 U} 


Type, and they employ none but first-class workmen. Penide 
rial Offices, free. gt elem and Pu 
2759. on.” 





premises for Edito 
ments p 


MUpins 
LIBRARY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


sa peer 
eee. 








SELECT 


— LIBRARY. 


Siti, 


MUDIE'S 
Books can be exch 





oO in London 
by the yi memento 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the - Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
tal f English Books f MONA, So. O08, Catt 
Books, ogue of Com and Cl Clear F ts of Sects eat, = 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton-road; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 








Catalogues. 
MAGGS, , , bookseller, 159, Church - street, 


on Green, London, W. 

CATALOGUE (52 pp. tat tter-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS tree on 
application. Specialities, Well-Bound Works, America, Antiquarian, 
Australia, Curious, Early Printed, Heraldry, Standard First Editions 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Doyle, Phiz, Illustrated Books generally, 

‘Libraries Purchased. 





OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
Promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CA’ UES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQU. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Riera f Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. kshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. The 
and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. — 
issued Monthly and sent it free on application. a Bo 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


L LI 8 & ELV EY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


PARTS I. and II. of GENERAL CATALOGUE 
(A—C) (D—E) now ready, price 1s. each. 
Subscription for the Catalogue, complete in Five Parts, 3s. 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


AXGH CIENT POTTERY.—Leaving Country.—FOR 
a PRIVATE COLLECTION of genuine, curious, old 
SPANISH ;OTTERY (about 350 Pieces), including ‘Talavera, Sevilla, 
Hispano-Moorish, &c.—On view for next many | except Saturdays) 
at 31, Belsize-avenue, Hampstead, N.W., from 2 


(5% EORGE MACKEY, BRIC-\-BRAC DEALER, 
4, New-street, t, Birmingham, will send, free des Caer, CATALOGUE 

of NU MISMATIC L of the late E) SA f Bath, and 
ticulars of a few of the more important Coins ane same Coll 
which was purchased in it entirety by G. Mackey, and consists of 

000 examples of Greek, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, English, Americal, 
Colonial, and Indian Coins, Medals, and ‘Tokens, in Gold, Silver, and 
Copper, contained in Thirty-five Cabinets, all of which are FOR SALE. 
Autograph Letters of Celebrities Wanted. 

















ok ]{OR SALE, -FIF TY- FIVE "VOLUMES ot the 
‘ATHENEU M’; also Thirty-Three Volumes of ‘Susse: 

logical ae relating to the History and Antiquities of the 

County. Published by the Sussex Archeological Society. —For Jae 

srg apply to Messrs. Puitip Hernertncron & Co., 20, J 

W.C. 





EMARKABLY clever, fluent-talking GREY 
PARROT FOR SALE; great Mimic and Pet; repeats | 
sentences, whistles, &c. n seen and heard. Particulars, an 
price forwarded.—Apply Lavy, Cromwell House, Morton. near N 
allerton, Yorkshire. 


FLEET. -STREET (best part of).—FIRST FLOOR 
TO LET. Light, convenient Offices, suitable for Editorial ot 
Literary work.—ALFrep Watson, 60, Queen Victoria-street. 


FP UNBRIDGE WELLS. — BOARD and RBSI- 
DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. ee LJ 
Comma three minutes’ from 8.E. Rly. Station. Der, ! invigorating 
air.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, T' 


(SHISLEHURST (near the Railway y Station, and 


ley Park ).—' 
——s situated a Wa SUPERION aia! 











rr ot a lt 
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Dressing Rooms, Beatl 
ip ms eee S AD oe ev (though in ve 
acres 0! 0 at 
Gardens, W! Whaernecs, and Pasture "Original 
omg um.— iculars, &c., riging) Tend’ at Inglewood 
urst, Kent; or from Mr. Davin J. Cuarrett, of 294 a of), L 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property. 
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HEINEMANN’S 
INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Price, in paper covers, 2s. 6d.; or cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Each Volume has an Introduction specially written by the Editor. 


Fortnightly Review.—‘‘ Mr. Gosse is doing useful work in editing a series of translations of remark- 
able novels, most of which are little known to English readers.” 


New Review.—‘ If you have any pernicious remnants of literary chauvinism I hope it will not 
survive the series of foreign classics of which Mr. William Heinemann, aided by Mr. Edmund Gosse, is 
publishing translations to the great contentment of all lovers of literature.” 


Times.—“ A venture which deserves encouragement.” 
READY THIS DAY, 


THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. 


From the Norwegian of 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED :— 
IN GOD'S WAY. From the Norwegian of Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 


Atheneum.—‘ Without doubt the most important and the most interesting work published during the twelve months. 

There are descriptions which certainly belong to the best and cleverest things our literature has ever produced. 
Amongst the many characters, the doctor's wife is unquestionably the first. It would be difficult to find anything more 
tender, soft, and refined than this charming personage.” 


PIERRE AND JEAN. From the French of Guy de Maupassant. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘So fine and faultless, so perfectly balanced, so steadily progressive, so clear and simple and 
satisfying. It is admirable from beginning to end.” 


Atheneum.—“ Ranks amongst the best gems of modern French fiction.” 
Fortnightly Review.—‘‘ A very perfect performance.” 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE. From the German of Karl Emil 
~  FRANZOS, Author of ‘ For the Right,’ &c. 


New Review.—“‘ Few novels of recent times have a more sustained and vivid human interest.” 
Christian World.—“ A story of wonderful power......as free from anything objectionable as ‘The Heart of Midlothian.’” 


WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. From the Russian 
of Count LYOF TOLSTOY. 


Liverpool Mercury.—‘‘ Marked by all the old power of the great Russian novelist.” 
Manchester Guardian.—“' Readable and well translated ; full of high and noble feeling.” 


FANTASY. From the Italian of Matilde Serao. 


National Observer.—'‘ The strongest work from the hand of a woman that has been published for many a day.” 


Scottish Leader.—‘‘ The book is full of a glowing and living realism......There is nothing like ‘Fantasy’ in modern 
literature......It is a work of elfish art, a mosaic of light and love, of right and wrong, of human weakness and strength, and 
purity and wantonness, pieced together in deft and witching precision.” 


FROTH. From the Spanish of Don Armando Palacio-Valdes. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘* Vigorous and powerful in the highest degree. It abounds in forcible delineation of character, and 
describes scenes with rare and graphic strength.” 


FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. From the Dutch of Louis Couperus. 


Daily Chronicle.—“* &- powerfully realistic story, which has been excellently translated.” 


Gentlewoman.—‘‘ Thé consummate art of the writer prevents this tragedy from sinking to melodrama. Not a single 
situation is forced or a circumstance exaggerated.” 


PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish of Juan Valera. 


W. D. Howerts.—“ An exquisite masterpiece.” 


Re New Review (Mr. GEORGE SAINTSBURY).—" There is no doubt at all that it is one of the best stories that have appeared 
any country in Europe for the last twenty years.” 


The COMMODORE’S DAUGHTERS. From the Norwegian of 


JONAS LIE, 
Review of Reviews,— Extremely powerful and well told.” 


In preparation, 


DONA LUZ. From the Spanish of Juan Valera. 


ab; D. HoweELts, in Harper’s Magazine.—“‘ The fascination of Dofia Luz and her history is that of a most tender and 
uty. We know hardly any figure in fiction more lovely and affecting.” 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


T° LET, Furnished, for Three Years from 
_. Michaelmas, a charming RESIDENCE, standing in nearly an acre 
of its own grounds, including a fruitful kitchen garden. Rent 1201. 
a year.—Apply to H., Elm-grove, Lancing, Sussex. 


} OME.—STUDIO and HOUSE TO LET for 
One or Three Years. Good position. Moderate rent.—Apply 
A. G., Mr. Jennings, 16, Duke-street. Manchester-square, London. 








O BE SOLD, en bloc, the ORIENTAL LIBRARY 
_ OfSir M. MONIER-WILLIAMS, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, con- 
sisting of nearly 4,000 volumes in Sanskrit, Arabic, Bengali, Hindi, 
Hindistani, Persian, and nearly every Indian Language, and many 
hundred English Works on Oriental Subjects. 
Printed Catalogue and particulars on application to Messrs. Beprorp 
& Co., 6 and 7, Great ‘Tower-street. 








Sales by Auction 
Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of a Famous 
Explorer 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C.. on WEDNESDAY. 
August 10, and T'wo Following Days, at 1 o’clock, a large COLLECTION 
of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Si , M Gor 
iques de l'Europe—Street’s Dublin Cathedral—Billings’s Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, 4 vols —Winkles’s Cathedrals, 3 vols.—Strickland’s Queens 
of England, &c. , 20 vols.—Alison’s es, 23 vols.—Buckle’s Civilization, 
2 vols.—The Histories of Hume, Smollett, Adolphus, &e —Carte’s Duke 
of Ormond, 6 vols.—Luttrell’s State Affairs, 6 vols.—French Memoirs 
and other Foreign Literature—Works of the Poets, Dramatists, and 
Novelists—Books on Australia, New Zealand, America, and India (the 
Library of a Famous Explorer)—Jackson on Wood Engraving, Ruskin’s 
Architecture of Venice, and others on Art. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
; TUESDAY NEXT. 

Fine Collection of Curiosities from New Guinea, British Lepi- 

doptera, Shells, and other Natural History Specimens, 
N R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
Bl at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on TUES- 
DAY NEXT, August 9, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, the COLLEC- 
TION of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA formed by the late E. COOPER, 
Esq.—Heads and Horns of Animals—Shells—Minerals—Bones of the 
Dodo—Fossils—Herbarium ; also a very fine and valuable Collection of 
Curiosities from New Guinea, &c.—Cabinets, &c. 
foe view the day prior 10 till 5 and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





th- 





FRIDAY NEXT. 
Silver Plate, Jewellery, Photographic Apparatus, §c. 
AVR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
£ at his Grest Rooms, 38, King-street. Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, August 12. at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, a small QUANTITY 
of SILVER PLATE, Coins, Jewellery, &c., the Property of the late 
J. FORBES, Esq.—three Ship’s Chronometers—Cameras and nses, 
Stands, Cases, Plates, and other Photographic Apparatus—Galvanic, 
Electrical. Telegraphic, and Surgical Instr several Mi pes, 
Object Glasses, Slides, &c.—Opera and Race Glasses—Telescopes— 





8, &e. 
x. view the day prior 2 till 5and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





Engravings, Paintings, China, Silver, §c., including the 
Stock of the late Mr. E. S. WEBBER. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, August 11, and Following Day, at 1 o’clock precisely, the 
STOCK of ENGRAVINGS of the late Mr. E. S. WEBBER, the well- 
known Collector and Dealer, including Works after Turner, Landseer, 
Reynolds, &c. (by order of the Administrators, without reserve); also 
(another Property) a small Collection of Paintings, including Examples 
of George Turner, Redmore, David Payne, &c.—Miscellaneous Effects 
Chins, Bronzes, Silver, Coins, Metals, Antique Weapons, Carvings, &c. 

Catalogues on application. 








i Rad ENGLISH READERS ABROAD. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, Eng- 
lish, American, Colonial, and Continental Publishers, Booksellers, and 
Export Agents, having unrivalled facilities for the execution by post of 
Prepaid Orders for Magazinesand Periodicals, both English and Foreign, 
will, on receipt of List of Publications required, quote Terms on which 
they can be regularly sup d post i d ly on publication. 
They are now publishing Mr. William Black’s Popular Novels in an 
entirely New, Revised, and Cheap (Half-Crown) Edition. Publishers of 
the Nineteenth Century, 2s 6d. monthly ; Scribner’s Magazine, 1s. monthly ; 
the Publishers’ Circular, 14d. weekly; the Fishing Gazette, for Anglers, 
2d. weekly ; Fashions of To-day, with superb Coloured Plates, 2s. 6d. 
monthly, &c. Full Lists of their own Publications sent ee free, and 

r 





prompt information given resp g ption Rates fo 
and Periodicals generally. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 922, AUGUST, 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
SINGULARLY DELUDED. Chaps. 1-6. 
OUR FOREIGN FOOD. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
MAURITIUS AS IT WAS BEFORE the CYCLONE. 
SOMERLED and the SEA-BIRD. By Moira O'Neill. 
OLD ELECTIONS. By Lord Brabourne. 
The INEFFICIENCY of the ARMY: a Reply. By General Sir 
P. L. MacDougall, K.C.M.G. 

IN the WEALD. By “A Son of the Marshes.” 
The POSITION of LANCASHIRE. By John C. Fielden. 


The RESULTS of the ELECTIONS :— 
The Situation at Home. 
The Danger Abroad. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 

cus CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for AUGUST. 

WILLIAM and BISMARCK. 

IMAGINATION in DREAMS. By Frederick Greenwood. 

The PROBLEM of CRIME in FRANCE. By Madame Blaze de Bury. 

IN DUTCH WATER-MEADOWS. By T. Digby Pigott, C.B. 

FICTION and FAITH. By Julia Wedgwood. 

INFLUENZA. By Julius Althaus, M.D. 

INTEREST and LOYALTY in CANADA. By Erastus Wiman. 

The COMING REVOLUTION in TACTICS and STRATEGY By 

Lieut.-Col. H. Elsdale, R.E. 

PROVINCIAL HOME RULE. By the Marquis of Lorne. 

JOHN KNOX. By John Stuart Blackie, LL.D. 

The MORAL of the ELECTIONS. By Sidney Webb. 

The GENERAL ELECTION and AFTER, By W. T.{8tead. 





Isbister & Co, Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


NOTICE. 
THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
For AUGUST 


Contains, among other Articles of interest :— 


GOD’S FOOL. By the Author of ‘An Old Maid’s Love.’ 
Chaps. 34-37.—-MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY.— 
WAYFARING in the ROUERGUE. By E. H. Barker.— 
The BLACK BUTTERFLY.—MEPHISTO. By Rita, Author 


of ‘Dame Durden,’ &c.—FROM CYPRUS.—AUNT ANNE, 


By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Chaps.19, 20. &c. &e. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


—o——_ 
NOW READY, 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MRS. 
KEITH’S CRIME.’ 


AUNT ANNE. 
By Mrs, W. K. CLIFFORD. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY, 


THE STORY OF A 
PENITENT SOUL. 


Being the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart, late Minister 
of Lynnbridge, in the County of Lincoln. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


‘It is impossible, in the brief sketch we have been able to 
give of this human tragedy, to convey any adequate idea of 
the air of intense realism in which the whole story is suf- 
fused. It is less an autobiography than a cry de profundis— 
as difficult to criticize as the wail of a lost soul—a human 
document indeed.”—Daily Chronicle. 





NOW READY, 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. 


By Mrs. PAUL KING. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“‘ Mrs. King is a distinct gain to the ranks of the novelists. 
She is incisive and original, she does not ride a subject to 
death, she can laugh at herself and her characters, and, 
above all, she lets them develope themselves, and never 
attempts to dissect them for the benefit of her readers.” 

Saturday Review. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 
And what Happened There. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A thoroughgoing Yorkshire story, evidently written by 
a Yorkshireman, with absolutely correct characteristics and 
local setting. The author certainly understands his own 
people, and has the art of reproducing them in strong and 
natural situations, true of type, broad and intense, stiff in 
the back, and obdurate of will...... This moorland drama is 
full of interest and illusion...... There is a chapter on 
‘heredity,’ after the recently set models, which is as ghastly 
and strenuous as the Norse dramatist’s ‘ Ghosts.’ ” 

Athenaeum, 





Sale over One Million and a 
Quarter Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
THE NEW EDITION. 


Thirty-four Novels have now been issued, each in 
1 vol. crown 8vo. scarlet cloth, 6s. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Fublishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NALD E. SALWEY, Author of ‘ Wildwater Terrace.’ 2 vols. 


Author of ‘Bonnie Dundee.’ 2 vols. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By B. 


LOFTUS TOTTENHAM. 3 vols. 


‘The author of ‘ More Kin than Kind’ is clearly 
as well as endowed with some of the best qualit 


ssessed of ambition, 
ies needful for the 


ment.”— World. 


OF the WORLD WORLDLY. By 


Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘My Lord and My Lady,’ &c. 
2 vols. Second Edition. 


“Those who are accustomed to take delight in Mrs. Forrester’s clever 
weer pay of Sie will assurealy find her last novel quite up to 
her usual mark.”— World. 

«Of the World boas ordly’ is eminently readable, and excellent in tone 
and moral.”’ 


NO PLACE of REPENTANCE. By 


GERTRUDE M. HAYWARD, Author of ‘ Dulcibel.’ 3 vols. 


ST. MICHAEL'S EVE. By W. H. 


DE WINTON. 2 vols. 
‘«*8t. Michael’s Eve’ isa wholesome and interesting novel, written 
with good taste in good English.”— World. 


A WOMAN at the HELM. By the 


Author of ‘Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘An Old Man’s Favour,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The book is not merely clever; it is healthy and agreeable.” —Globe. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, each 8s, 6d, 


The IDES of MARCH. By G. M. 


ROBINS. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville 


FENN. 


ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice 


WHITBY. 


A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 


NINETTE. By the Author of ‘ Vera,’ 


‘Blue Roses,’ 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By BEATRICE WHITB 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 


Ry M. E. LE CLERC. 


A MARCH in the RANKS. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 








A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS —— 
HANNAH. 
A ABOUT WOM LIFE. The UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
Tho OLD JUDGE; or, Life 


The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


BY THE AUTHOR 
NATURE AND HUMAN 





NATURE. in a Colo 
WISE SAWS and MODERN TRAITS of AMERICAN 
INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME. 
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Address to the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, delivered at Edinburgh 
August 3rd, 1892. By Sir Archibald 
Geikie, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., President. 


Ir is but natural that a geologist speaking 
from an Edinburgh platform should draw 
his inspiration from the place and its sur- 
roundings. Every crag and glen around 
the city, if only questioned aright, may be 
rendered vocal with strange stories of the 
past; and those who first had the sagacity 
a hundred years ago to listen to their 
teaching are now numbered with honour 
among the founders of the science of 
geology. Was it not in Edinburgh that 
the illustrious Hutton, mainly by his study 
of the local rocks, taught an unsympathetic 
generation how to lay bare the secrets of 
the earth’s history? Nor was Edinburgh 
simply the birthplace of geology: it was 
also the scene of some of the most notable 
of its early struggles. Nowhere was the 
conflict between the rival schools of Hutton 
and of Werner more furiously waged — 
nowhere were the opposing forces of Vul- 
canist and Neptunist in fiercer contest— 
than in the scientific circles of the Scotch 
metropolis. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, in opening the 
fourth Edinburgh meeting of the British 
Association, has delivered an address which 
is notable for its richness of local colour. 
It was naturally expected that he would 
discourse upon some branch of geology, 
and assuredly no geological topic could be 
More appropriate to the occasion than the 
story of the rise and progress of geology 
in Edinburgh. It is a subject, too, which 
needs for its due apprehension but little 


_ technical knowledge, and hence it lends 


itself with peculiar fitness for presentation 
to a mixed body like the Association. 
When the President more than twenty years 


» 80 commenced his duties as Professor of 










Geology in the University of Edinburgh, he 


} chose as the subject of his inaugural dis- 
| course ‘The 


Origin and Development of 


the Scottish School of Geology. It is to 


| this topic that he now reverts, with the 


’ppropriateness of time added to that of 
Place, since he reminds us that we are now 





celebrating the centenary of the foundation 
of the Scottish school, and therefore of the 
birth of rational geology in general. 

At the same time it must be admitted that 
it is only in a broad sense that the present 
time can be regarded as such a centenary. 
The year 1792 was not marked by any 
special incident in the progress of our know- 
ledge of the earth’s structure. Hutton’s 
famous ‘ Theory’ was first published as an 
essay in the Zransactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh in 1788, and reissued in an 
amplified form, as an independent work, in 
1795, two years before the author’s death. 

Reviewing the ‘Theory’ with our pre- 
sent lights, we are, perhaps, liable to under- 
rate its value by reason of the simplicity 
and apparent obviousness of its fundamental 
principles. According to Hutton, the face 
of the earth is everywhere stamped with 
marks of decay. Disintegration is manifest 
on all sides, but reconstruction follows dis- 
integration ; waste and renewal are corre- 
lative; and the present surface represents 
the balance between the effects of these 
opposing agencies. By the ceaseless play 
of the destructive activities of nature—by 
the constant operation of such agents as 
rain and river, wind and wave, frost and 
thaw—the rocks of the earth’s crust are 
slowly crumbling to dust ; and this detrital 
matter, carried down to lower and lower 
levels, will be finally swept out to sea; there 
it will betreasured upin theform of sediment, 
and may eventually be upraised as dry land 
by the operation of subterranean activities 
akin to those of the earthquake and the 
voleano. Much of the earth’s crust is made 
up of rocks which were once subaqueous 
sediments; and the wreck of one age has 
thus furnished the materials of another. 

All this is so extremely simple that it has 
come to be reckoned among the veriest 
commonplaces of our text-books. Yet 
when Hutton originally enunciated his views 
it was far otherwise. There were, no doubt, 
many observers previously to his day who 
must have seen much of what he saw, and 
reasoned much in the way he reasoned, but 
they had certainly never embodied their 
views in so systematic a form as Hutton 
did in his ‘Theory.’ In discussing the 
origin of the rocks he sought to abolish all 
hypothetical causes, and to find sufficient 
explanation in the present operations of 
nature. By seeking the Past in the Present, 
he placed the study of the earth on a scien- 
tific basis; and, as Lyell expressed it, he 
stands in relation to geology in much the 
same position as that which Newton occu- 
pies in relation to astronomy. 

Hutton’s mind, logical and liberal by 
nature, had not only been well trained in 
the science of his day, but expanded by the 
advantage of foreign travel. With him 
speculation never for a moment usurped the 
place of observation. Fancies he had none. 
All the wild imaginings of preceding 
theorists, all the childish speculations of the 
early writers, were at once swept away, and 
a rational method of interpreting the earth’s 
history erected in their stead. 

Yet what Hutton himself so clearly saw 
he failed to make clear to others. For- 
tunately, however, his own lack of popular 
expository power was abundantly com- 
pensated by that of his distinguished friend 
Playfair, the Professor of Mathematics and 








Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Hutton lived but a short time after the 
publication of his ‘Theory,’ and there 
seemed some chance that with the man the 
theory also would pass away. Appreciating 
its value as few others did, and jealous of 
his friend’s reputation, Playfair constituted 
himself the apostle of Huttonianism. The 
‘Theory’ was written in a style severely 
logical and exceptionally unattractive; Play- 
fair, therefore, proposed to present his friend’s 
views to the public “in a manner more 
popular and perspicuous than is done in his 
own writings.” These words are taken from 
the ‘‘ Advertisement” to the ‘ Illustrations 
of the MHuttonian Theory’ —a_ work 
which, as Sir A. Geikie said many 
years ago, ‘for dignity, precision, and 
elegance reminds us of some of the 
best old French models, and which has 
certainly never since been equalled in the 
geological literature of this country.” It is 
to Playfair’s ‘ Illustrations’ rather than to 
Hutton’s original ‘Theory’ that most geo- 
logists now turn. He who reads either of 
these works in the light which we enjey to- 
day can hardly understand the cause of the 
hostility which the theory at first provoked, 
or of the neglect into which it subsequently 
lapsed. 

By a curious coincidence Edinburgh, 
the birthplace of MHuttonianism, grew 
into a very hotbed of hostility to this 
system. The opposition was led mainly 
by Robert Jameson, who, as a student at 
the famous Mining Academy of Freiberg, 
in Saxony, had fallen—as so many others 
fell — under the fascination of Werner’s 
teaching. The charm of the German pro- 
fessor’s style gave to his views an import- 
ance far beyond their intrinsic merit; and 
Jameson, ardent to promulgate his master’s 
system, founded in Edinburgh a Wernerian 
Society. Ignoring the importance of volcanic 
action as a geological agent, Wernerianism 
saw even in such lava-like rocks as basalt 
nothing more than precipitates from aqueous 
solutions; hence its adherents came to be 
nicknamed ‘‘ Neptunists,” while the Hut- 
tonians, who hesitated not to invoke the aid 
of fire where needed, received the rather 
undeserved epithet of ‘‘ Vulcanists.” 

Hutton’s views, rational as they were on 
the whole, were manifestly defective in 
that they took little or no notice of organic 
remains. This defect is sufficiently explained 
by the fact that the rocks which formed the 
chief objects of study in the North were not 
rich in fossils ; and it consequently remained 
for observers in other localities to discover 
the chronological value of these relics. 
While the mineralogical side of geology 
was developed in Northern Britain, a pale- 
ontological school was springing up in the 
South, led mainly by William Smith. 

This remarkable man differed in many 
respects from Hutton. While the Scotch- 
man was cultured in the physics and meta- 
physics of his day, Smith started in life 
with no educational equipment save that 
which was furnished by a village school in 
Oxfordshire. Yet by diligent use of keen 
eyes ‘Strata Smith”? became at an early 
age a close observer of the rocks, while by 
sheer mother-wit he was able to draw from 
his observations the most philosophical 
generalizations. While the disciples of 
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Hutton and Werner were hotly disputing 
in the North, Smith was calmly engaged 
in establishing the doctrines of the super- 
position of strata and their identification by 
means of what were called in those days 
“ organized fossils.” 

The teachings of the northern and southern 
geologists were brought into union by Lyell 
—a geologist who did more than any other 
man to revive and extend the glories of the 
Huttonian school. Finding a growing desire 
among geologists, some sixty or seventy 
years ago, to explain many of the phe- 
nomena of the rocks by an appeal to hypo- 
thetical cataclysms, Lyell was never tired 
of insisting on the potency of the present 
agencies of nature, and their adequacy to 
explain most of the problems presented by 
geology. His famous ‘Principles’ was a 
powerful plea on behalf of what Whewell 
called ‘‘ Uniformitarianism.” Lyell, how- 
ever, has been often misunderstood, and it 
is doubtful whether he really ever con- 
tended for such an absolute uniformity in 
the course of nature as some have supposed. 
When geologists were ‘‘parsimonious of 
time and prodigal of violence,” there was 
naturally some danger of their opponents 
rushing to the opposite extreme, and favour- 
ing a chronology too extended and a course 
of nature too monotonous. The truth, as 
usual, seems to lie between the two extremes. 

Prof. Lebour has recently called attention 
in the columns of the Atheneum (No. 3378, 
p. 134) to the terrible accident at St. Gervais- 
les-Bains as an illustration of what may be 
called ‘‘catastrophic denudation.” In like 
manner the eruption of Krakatoa, and pos- 
sibly the recent occurrence at the island of 
Sangir, may be cited as noteworthy examples 
of “catastrophic vulcanicity.” With such 
events enacted before our eyes, we are 
forced to conclude that catastrophes are 
part of the present economy of nature—a 
conclusion to which Lyell would certainly 
never have objected, and which, so far from 
invalidating, greatly supports the philo- 
sophical method of inquiry initiated by 
Hutton. 

Themodernreaction against Huttonianism 
is based chiefly on the fact that this system 
labours under the disadvantage of ignoring 
the earliest pages of the earth’s history. 
This fundamental defect is easily enough 
explained ; and when we recall the peculiar 
circumstances under which Hutton wrote, it 
appears not only reasonable, but even laud- 
able. Previously to his time the ‘‘Theories 
of the Earth,” such as those of Burnet and 
of Whiston, had dealt largely with the 
origin of our planet, and were based on 
the crudest and most whimsical conjecture. 
Anxious to discountenance such wild specu- 
lation, Hutton was justified in drawing a 
strong line between geology and cosmogony, 
and in declaring that geologists had enough 
to do to explain the origin of the rocks with- 
out entangling themselves in unprofitable 
discussions about the origin of the earth 
itself. 

But since Hutton’s day old sciences have 
marvellously developed and new ones have 
sprung up. Modern advances in physics 
and chemistry have invested some of the 
old genetic problems with an altogether 
novel interest, and have pointed the way to 
solutions undreamt of in Hutton’s time. 


The famous but unfortunate phrase in 





which he asserted that in his study of the | a wealth of scientific knowledge and th 


earth he saw ‘‘no vestige of a beginning, 
no prospect of an end,” has been the 
subject of much misunderstanding and 
harsh criticism ; yet from Hutton’s limited 
point of view it was perfectly justifiable. 
Nearly a quarter of a century has slipped 
by since Lord Kelvin dealt with the subject 
of ‘Geological Time” from the side of 
modern physics, and made the memorable 
assertion that ‘‘ British popular geology at 
the present time is in direct opposition to 
the principles of natural philosophy.” The 
charge was promptly taken up by Prof. 
Huxley on behalf of geologists, and the 
reply forms one of the most powerful ad- 
dresses which the professor ever delivered. 
Sir A. Geikie likewise deals in the course 
of his address with the physicists’ views of 
geological chronology—a subject which has 
also been recently handled with much ability 
by Prof. Young, of Glasgow. 

The President of the British Association 
has made some interesting estimates of the 
rates at which denudation of the land and 
deposition of subaqueous sediments are now 
proceeding, and from these calculations he 
reaches the conclusion that the great pile of 
sedimentary rocks was probably formed in 
not less than seventy-three millions, and not 
more than six hundred and eighty millions 
of years! But it will be readily conceded 
that in forming such an estimate the ele- 
ments of investigation are subject to much 
elasticity, and the results open to serious 
revision. 

Towards the conclusion of the address 
Sir Archibald passes to a fascinating topic, 
with which no one is more familiar than 
himself—the application of Huttonian prin- 
ciples to an explanation of the origin of 
scenery. It may be remembered that on 
the publication of his charming volume 
on ‘The Scenery of Scotland’ he became 
involved in a controversy on this subject 
with the Duke of Argyll, and the vindica- 
tion of his position gave rise to a luminous 
address on ‘Earth Sculpture,’ delivered, 
nearly twenty years ago, to the Geological 
Society of Edinburgh. Whilst both hypo- 
genic and epigenic agencies have been at 
work, and the potency of each is impartially 
admitted, it is held that the present super- 
ficial features of the earth are due mainly 
to the operation of denuding actions rather 
than to direct upheaval and fractures of the 
rock by subterranean forces. Such is the 
philosophical view of that dominant school 
of geologists of whom Sir A. Geikie is un- 
doubtedly the most distinguished repre- 
sentative. 

In bringing his discourse to a close the 
President allows himself to wander ima- 
ginatively over the geological history of the 
country around Edinburgh, and thus pre- 
sents a series of dissolving views, attractive 
even to those who usually care nothing for 
geology. When at the last Edinburgh 
meeting, twenty-one years ago, he occupied 
the chair in the Geological Section he de- 
livered an address on the geological struc- 
ture of the district. On the present occasion, 
addressing not a special body of geologists, 
but a larger audience representing all depart- 
ments of science, Sir Archibald has judi- 
ciously taken the more popular course of 
depicting the local geological history in a 
succession of mental pictures, drawn with 








delicacy of a practised hand. 

On closing this pamphlet we venture t) 
think that the British Association has rarely 
heard a more acceptable discourse from the 
presidential chair. It is an address which 
deals with topics not too remote to he 
beyond the pale of general interest or tog 
recondite to be above ordinary comprehen. 
sion: it shows how the solid facts and 
fundamental principles of geology may }e 
associated with the airiness of imagination, 
and how the gravity of science may be 
relieved by the graces of literature. 








Dictionary of National Biography. aited 
by Sidney Lee.—Vols. XXVII.-XXXI, 
Hindmarsh—Lambart. (Smith, Elder ¢ 
Co.) 

Ir must be a matter of general regret 

that the honoured name of Mr. Leslie 

Stephen has disappeared from the title. 

page of the ‘Dictionary of National Bio. 

graphy’; yet his successor, Mr. Sidney 

Lee, has turned to excellent account a 

long training as assistant editor, and the 

great work maintains its high character as 
heretofore. Indeed, the Atheneum must 
confess to having exhausted its laudatory 
epithets, and in the present notice we pro- 
pose to confine ourselves for the most part 
to emendations and suggestions. We can- 
not refrain, nevertheless, from a word of 
unqualified praise for some of the test 
articles, ¢. g., Prof. Gardiner’s James I., Mr, 

Firth’s Clarendon (Hyde), Mr. Knight's 

John Kemble, Mr. Sidney Colvin’s Keats, 

and Canon Ainger’s Charles Lamb. A 

notable improvement is the commendable 

brevity with which persons recently de- 
ceased are now treated, though Thomas 

Holloway, patent medicine vendor, occupies 

close upon three columns. But there might 

be more uniformity in the spelling of Indian 
names; and two standing errors persist in 
cropping up: the first is ‘Chief Secretary 
for Ireland,” the second, ‘‘ the Marquess of 
Wellesley.” We can discover but few 
omissions, and those of little importance; 
they are Mrs. Horton, born Luttrell, and 
subsequently Duchess of Cumberland, and 
the unwieldy and rapacious Kilmansegge, 
mistress of George 1., afterwards created 

Countess of Darlington. These ladies may 

appear under other headings, but there 

should have been cross-references. Perhaps 

Jupp, the Surrey cricketer, is deserving of 

a few lines; on the other hand, we do not 

exactly understand on what principle Sir 

Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy is included in the 

dictionary. 

Several renowned artists are to be found 
in vol. xxvii., and of them Mr. Cust deals 
with Holbein in a spirit of somewhat 
uncritical eulogy. Mr. Austin Dobson's 
Hogarth is, of course, excellent. A com- 
plete list of Hoppner’s portraits would 
have been undesirable; nevertheless 
Cosmo Monkhouse might have mentioned 
the fine William Scott, Lord Stowell, 
belonging to University College, Oxford. 
Of men of science Stephen Hislop % 
oddly described as a naturalist rather 
than geologist. Mr. Lee conclusively proves 
Robin Hood to be a mere figment 0 
fable, but the red campion is not “ir 
variably called Robin Hood in Westem 
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England,” but Ragged Robin. ‘‘ The causes 
and circumstances ” of the fifth Lord Home’s 
« defection from the cause of James VI. are 
somewhat obscure,” remarks Mr. Hender- 
son. Matters are hardly remedied by the 
yotation, ‘‘the skaith he sustenit of eng- 
land,” since dictionaries have to be in- 
vestigated by the ordinary student before 
skaith ’’ is discovered to mean harm. Mr. 
Firth is, as usual, well informed; but 
Denzil Holles’s banishment is treated some- 
what vaguely. The dedication of his 
‘Memoirs’ proves that Holles must have 
spent some time in Normandy. In Mr. 
Laughton’s memoir of Admiral Holmes 
we do not quite see what the infamy of 
Holmes’s instructions has to do with his 
failure to intercept the Smyrna fleet. The 
same authority writes appreciatively on 
Viscount Hood ; but is it not the case that 
the sailor’s MS. letters in the British 
Museum are somewhat captious and queru- 
lous in character? Under Holwell (J. Z.) 
the number of the prisoners in the Black 
Hole is given at 156; should it not be 146? 
We certainly do not agree with Mr. Dunlop 
that Sir Hercules Langrishe’s Bill of 1792 
was ‘‘a slight measure of social relief’ for 
Ireland (art. ‘‘ Hobart, Robert”’). Mr. Boase, 
somewhat disappointingly, omits Mr. Dis- 
racli’s designation of Edward Horsman as 
“a superior person.” ‘To turn to letters. 
Holinshed, the chronicler, falls to the most 
competent hands of Mr. Lee, who might, 
however, have imitated Mr. Hunt’s bio- 
graphy of Roger of Hoveden in defining 
the exact scope of the histories. We have 
nothing but praise for Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
notable study of Hobbes, except for one 
sentence: ‘‘He was generally temperate, 
though he calculated that he had been drunk 
a hundred times in a life of ninety-two 
years.”’ Considering the age, the “though” 
issurely hypercritical. Canon Perry has ap- 
parently neglected to consult Lord Hervey’s 
‘Memoirs’ for his article on Bishop Hoadly. 
He would there discover how the divine 
obtained the bishopric of Winchester in 
spite of the disfavour of the Court, a feeling 
to which George II. gave vent in several 
violent outbursts. Under Home, the author 
of ‘Douglas,’ who is assigned to Mr. Es- 
pinasse, we miss the immortal, if legendary 
“Whar’s Wullie Shakespeare noo?” Dr. 
Garnett might have mentioned Greville’s 
interesting account of Theodore Hook’s im- 
provisation ; and Mr. Stephens, whose name 
does not appear on the list of contributors, 
might well have given a word of warning 
as to the defective character of the earlier 
part of Dean Hook’s ‘Lives of the Arch- 
bishops.’ Myr. Bullen should, we think, 
have alluded to R. H. Horne’s curious play 
‘The Fetches,’ published in ‘ Findon’s 
Tableaux.’ 

“All” or many of ‘the Howards ” occupy 
some eighty pages of vol. xxviii. Mr. Lee 
writes learnedly on the gifted and unfor- 
tunate Karl of Surrey, though at inordinate 
length on the circumstances of his impeach- 
ment. The Bishop of Peterborough’s article 
on that poor creature the first Earl of 
Arundel is so impartial as to be almost 
inconclusive, Mr. Goodwin’s notice of the 
eleventh Duke of Norfolk is badly arranged, 
and the uninstructed would not gather that 
it was as Lord Surrey that he was con- 
§picuous as the boon companion of George, 








Prince of Wales (vide “‘ Perdita ’’ Robinson’s 
autobiography). Mr. Barker’s account of 
the fifth Earl of Carlisle is perhaps ade- 
quate, though it gives no idea that he was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland during the 
stirring times of the Dungannon meeting. 


; And the same writer, in dealing with the 


seventh earl, better known as Lord Morpeth, 
has omitted all mention of his Registration 
Bill, which entailed grievous rebuffs upon 
the Melbourne Ministry. A very different 
Howard, the philanthropist, finds in Mr. 
Barker a most lenient critic of his severity 
towards his children. Is Mr. Boase quite 
correct as to William Howitt’s connexion 
with Cassell’s ‘ History of England’? Was 
not its first title ‘John Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England,’ and did not Howitt 
follow J. F. Smith, the novelist, as compiler 
of the work ? Archbishop Howley may have 
been, as Mr. Barker says, ‘‘ unimpressive,” 
but he was mindful of the dignity of his 
office. For instance, when the Duke of 
Wellington said, ‘‘By God, my lord, you 
must vote with us,” he replied, ‘‘ By the 
grace of God, my lord duke, I will not.” 
Sir James Hudson finds a sufficient bio- 
grapher in Mr. Hamilton, who, however, 
might have mentioned that Hudson did not 
discover Peel, as Disraeli ornately remarked, 
‘in the chambers of the Vatican,” but in a 
Roman hotel. Under St. Hugh of Lincoln 
Mr. Hunt indulges in a disquisition upon 
the false charges brought against the Jews 
in the Middle Ages, which, despite its 
erudition, is superfluous. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
is quite equal to his important subject when 
dealing with David Hume. But is it cer- 
tain that his nationality was the deterrent 
obstacle to the philosopher’s appointment 
as secretary to Lord Hertford in Ireland? 
Croker asserts (Boswell, p. 88, note) that 
the difficulty lay in the hostility that Hume’s 
scepticism would be certain to arouse. The 
‘Broad Bottom” administration was not 
formed under Chesterfield and Pitt (art. 
‘* Hume, third Earl of Marchmont’’), but 
under the Pelhams. Mr. Hamilton has 
omitted a curious incident in Joseph Hume’s 
career, namely, his quarrel with Peel and 
the consequent challenge ; nor does he state 
quite accurately ‘‘ Orator’”’ Hunt’s share in 
the Spa Fields meeting. The demagogue 
prudently affected to mistake the hour, and 
did not arrive till the riot was over. Also 
in 1819 he canvassed for George Lamb, 
not ‘‘Lambe.” ‘There is very little of 
the Harold Skimpole side of Leigh Hunt’s 
character in Mr. Ireland’s eulogistic notice, 
and we consider that the praise bestowed 
on his prefaces to the Restoration dramatists 
is a trifle extravagant, as they contain a 
deal of superfluous morality. Mr. Rigg 
has missed Madame D’Arblay’s interesting 
and enthusiastic description of Bishop Hurd 
(‘ Diary,’ iii. 271), wherein he is styled 
“the Beauty of Holiness.’ Among the 
authorities for Mr. Hamilton’s sound article 
on Huskisson the three-volume edition of 
his speeches is to seek. Lastly, we hardly 
like Mr. Hunt’s definition of Ine’s laws as 
“amendments of custom,” though it has 
the high authority of the Bishop of Oxford. 
Would not ‘‘ enunciations” be a more exact 
phrase ? 

Little fault is to be found with vol. xxix. 
until Dr. Garnett’s article on Edward Irving 
is reached, in which the treatment is rather 


' discursive. If a flaw is to be found in Prof. 
| Tout’s admirable memoir of Isabella of 
| France, it is that Marlowe’s fine tragedy 
‘Edward II.’ might possibly have been laid 
under contribution. Was Dr. Jackson, the 
late Bishop of London, the complete success 
that Mr. Buckland describes? He has been 
thought hardly man enough for his position. 
Did not Jackson, of Exeter, contribute some 
of the music to Sheridan’s ‘ Duenna’? Mr. 
Sharp is silent on the subject. The Jameses, 
Kings of Scotland, find a learned, though 
prolix biographer in Mr. /ineas Mackay ; 
but under James I. Tytler’s edition of the 
monarch’s ‘ Poetical Remains’ should have 
been explicitly given. Prof. Ward is tho- 
roughly at home with the period of James II. 
of England, but he cuts rather short the story 
of Rochester’s intrigue in favour of Catherine 
Sedley. Mr. Henderson’s list of authorities 
on James Stuart, the Old Pretender, is 
somewhat meagre, ¢.g., the Duke of Ber- 
wick’s ‘Mémoires’ and Bolingbroke’s ‘ Letter 
to Sir William Wyndham’ are omitted. 
Dr. Garnett’s comparison of Richard Jefferies 
with Shelley is surely far-fetched, and 
‘ Hodge and his Masters,’ a very character- 
istic piece of work, is wanting. Under the 
first Baron Jeffreys, an article by Mr. 
Barker, we miss Roger North’s excellent, 
if blasphemous anecdote, to the effect that 
when a City attorney boasted that he had 
made Jeffreys, ‘‘ ‘ Well,’ said the lord chan- 
cellor, ‘then I will lay my maker by the 
heels.’ And with that conceit one of his 
best old friends went to jail.” Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s careful article on Lord Liverpool 
(Jenkinson) hardly lays stress enough upon 
the Corn Law Act of 1815, and in future 
editions of the ‘Dictionary’ Mr. Parker’s 
‘Correspondence of Sir Robert Peel’ will, 
of course, be inserted among the authorities, 
as it decidedly raises one’s opinion of the 
‘“« Arch-Mediocrity’s”’ statesmanship. Mr. 
Lee might, perhaps, have enlarged upon 
Jerdan’s innate snobbishness of character ; 
and two atrociously bad books escape with 
very mild censure, Jesse’s ‘Memoir of 
George Selwyn’ and Blanchard Jerrold’s 
‘Life of Napoleon III.’ Some of the last 
writer’s posthumous publications are omitted, 
for instance, ‘ At Home in Paris,’ published 
in 1882. Mr. Hunt’s article on King John 
is lucid and scholarly ; but how did he con- 
trive the curious blunder that ‘‘ John was 
in his twenty-second year at the time of his 
brother’s death’??? Mr. Hunt means, of 
course, his thirty-second year. Under John, 
Duke of Bedford, should not the same con- 
tributor have alluded to the recent attempts 
to disprove the burning of the Maid of 
Orleans ? 

Mr. Leslie Stephen’s notice of Dr. John- 
son is a model of conciseness and order. If 
any omission is to be detected, it is that in 
the estimate of the ‘ Dictionary’ there is no 
allusion to Johnson’s political prejudices, 
as exhibited, for instance, in the famous de- 
finition of ‘excise,’ which the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Murray, considered actionable. 
We confess to finding the Joneses uninterest- 
ing folk, with the exception of Inigo, whose 
anonymous but excellent biographer rather 
astonishes us by questioning whether the 
architect was the builder of the garden front 
of Hinton St. George in Somersetshire. If 
appearances go for anything, it is genuine 





enough. Prof. Herford indulges in the odd 
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criticism that Ben Jonson threw “all the 
force of his genius” into the ‘ Poetaster.’ 
Most people would probably opine that, 
with the exception of Tucca, the play con- 
tains little that is worthy of the dramatist, 
and that the translation from Virgil is par- 
ticularly bald. Lord Broughton’s ‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Long Life’ might have been 
quoted by Mr. Knight in his entertaining 
accounts of Mrs. Jordan and Edmund Kean. 
For instance, there is the story of Kean at 
Holland House ‘eating most pertinaciously 
with his knife, and a little too frequent with 
his ladyships and his lordships.”” Was not 


Sir John Karslake totally blind during the | 


last years of his life? Mr. Hamilton leaves 


the point undecided. Greville’s admirable | 


description of a visit, in company with Lord 
John Russell and Macaulay, to the schools at 
Battersea goes unmentioned in Mr. Sydney’s 
article on Kay-Shuttleworth. Under Annie 
Keary her capital story ‘Mia and Charley’ 
is omitted. Mr. Courtney’s notice of Sir 
Benjamin Keene gives an inadequate notion 
of the diplomatist’s difficulties with Elizabeth 
Farnese, the termagant Queen of Spain; 
and the article on another Keene, Charles, 
humorous artist, will have to be revised by 


the aid of Mr. Layard’s biography; for | 
| begin much before 1812, not “ soon”’ after 


instance, Keene’s friendship with Edward 
Fitzgeraldshould be mentioned. Miss Middle- 
ton does well to comment on the inaccuracies 
of Michael Kelly’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ yet she 
seems unaware that his account of the first 
performance of ‘Pizarro’ is at least 
dubious. According to Kelly the actors did 
not receive their speeches for the fifth act 
until the fourth act was being played, as 
Sheridan was writing them upstairs in the 
prompter’s room; but Boaden, morecredibly, 
represents the dramatist as seated in a box 
with Joseph Richardson. Mr. Hunt’s excel- 
lent article on Bishop Ken might have 
alluded to Anderdon’s popular compilation 
from the ‘ Manual’ and ‘ Practice of Divine 
Love’ entitled the ‘Approach to the Holy 
Altar.’ 

Mr. Rigg is not at his best in writing 
about the Duchess of Kent, and has omitted 
all account of her bickerings with William IV. 





with Queen Mary. Some indication of 
the more accessible editions of Sheridan 
Knowles’s plays—for instance, that published 
in 1883—might have been furnished by 
Mr. Bailey Saunders. In the face of 
Henslowe’s explicit statement, we hardly 
understand why Mr. Lee hesitates to 
assign the addition to Kyd’s ‘Spanish 
Tragedy’ to Ben Jonson. Henry de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, is allotted to the highly 
competent pen of Mr. Kingsford, who might, 
however, have mentioned Lacy’s important 
speech at the coronation of Edward II. 
when he expressed a wish that the king 
would confirm by writ the promise to ratify 
'whatever the nation should determine 
(Stubbs, ii. 319). John de Lacy, the first 
_ earl, is wrongly styled the son of Roger de 
| Lacy, ‘‘the second earl,” instead of ‘“jus- 
ticiar ’’ (see pp. 380 and 388 of vol. xxxi.). 
| Lord Lake, says Mr. Chichester, died a 
| poor man; he does not give the reason 
| that the soldier was a confirmed gambler. 
| Finally, Mr. Barker, in his article on Lady 
Caroline Lamb, has neglected an important 
source of information in Hayward’s review 


of Mr. Torrens’s ‘ Memoirs of Viscount Mel- 
|; bourne.’ 


Hence he is somewhat inexact in 
his dates: her liaison with Byron did not 


her marriage in 1805, and was terminated 
by “‘ ye dagger scene of indifferent memory ” 
on July 5th, 1813. Indeed, the letters given 
in the ‘Melbourne Papers,’ with which 
Mr. Barker} appears also unacquainted, 
prove that during the first years of her 
wedded life she was on affectionate terms 
with her husband. 








A Comparative Grammar of the South African 
Bantu Languages. By J. Torrend, 8.J., 
of the Zambezi Mission. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

Upwarps of thirty-five years have elapsed 

since the term Bantu has been applied to a 

large and wide-spread family of African 

languages. But it is little known outside 
the circle of specialists. There is no Bantu 


' country, no nation of that name; the word 


According to Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, William | 


Kent built the law courts at Westminster ; 
but do not Hare and Cunningham more 
correctly attribute them to Sir John Soane ? 
Mr. Dunlop’s careful memoir of Arch- 
bishop King might have mentioned the 


important additions to the third edition of | 
‘The State of the Protestants of Ireland’; | 


and another Hibernian divine, Kirwan, 


Dean of Killala, is weakly treated by Dr. | 


Hamilton, who has neglected to consult 
Mr. Lecky or the ‘Remains of the Rev. S. 
O'Sullivan.’ Mr. Leslie Stephen hardly 
deals with the brothers Charles and Henry 
Kingsley in a sympathetic spirit. Mr. 
Butler might have noticed the importance 
of Charles Knight’s ‘ Struggles of a Book’ 
in the history of the agitation against 
the paper duties; otherwise Mr. Butler’s 
contribution is quite satisfactory. Payne 
Knight, on the other hand, is not sufficiently 
flagellated by Mr. Warwick Wroth for his 
crass opposition to the purchase of the 
Elgin marbles. Two abnormally long 


articles are those on Sir Robert Knollys by 
Mr. Kingsford, and John Knox by Mr. 
fineas Mackay; the latter authority might 
easily have condensed the divine’s interviews 


_ geographical expression. 


has become an ethnological, but scarcely a 
And yet, after a 
little explanation, it will be found so preg- 
nant of meaning, so expressive of the hundred 


and more languages to which it applies, 


that it is not likely ever to be superseded. 
Indeed, the late Dr. Bleek deserves much 
credit for his ingenuity in devising it. 
| Bantu (or, more correctly, éd-ntu) is the 
plural of mu-ntu, the general term for a 
human being common, with scarcely any 
modification, to the languages spoken 
throughout South Africa, ‘from the Keis- 
kamma River to the equator in the east, 
and from Walfish Bay to the Old Kalabar 
River on the fifth parallel of north latitude 
in the west,” that is, to the whole of the 
southern half of that vast continent, with the 
sole exception of the territories occupied by 
Hottentot and Bushman tribes. The term 
bantu, it should be added, is mainly used by 
the natives when speaking of themselves in 
contradistinction to white people. One of 
the various characteristics of these languages 
is to mark the grammatical categories almost 
exclusively by prefixes; and another, to 
regulate the building up of sentences by 
certain laws of alliteration, the so-called 





‘“‘concords.” It is, moreover, a remarkable 
fact that there is common to all these lap. 
guages a great resemblance not only of 
grammatical forms, but also of words and, 
to a certain extent, of idioms, so that it jg 
in some cases difficult to decide whether any 
two languages, though separated by wide 
tracts of country, do not actually stand to 
one another in the relation of mere dialects, 
Indeed, as to closeness of kinship, the Banty 
languages can far more fitly be compared to 
the Neo-Latin or Slavonic than to the Indo. 
European languages. 

Besides the geographical distribution, pro. 
posed by Dr. Cust and others, of the 
numerous Bantu languages, a provisional 
scientific classification has been attempted 
by the author of the valuable work under 
notice. Modifications in the suggested 
arrangement will have to be made as more 
materials come to hand. In the mean time 
we cannot but record our unqualified admira- 
tion of the activity which has of late years 
been going on in this vast field of linguistic 
research. The chapter on Bantu literature 
in Mr. Torrend’s work (pp. xxii to xxxiii) is 
ample evidence of it, though the long list 
of books there given neither exhausts nor 
pretends to exhaust the subject. Even since 
the work was sent to press, sO many new 
contributions to Bantu philology and eth- 
nology have appeared in English, French, 
German, Spanish, and Portuguese, that its 
author has already found it necessary to 
publish in a supplement the results gained 
from those new lights. 

There are on the north-western confines 
of the Bantu field, and beyond, a number of 
languages (Woloff, Manda, Susu, Vei, Bam- 
bara, Ibi, Grebo, Mende, Nupe, Temne, 
Ewhe, Akra, Ashanti, Kru, &c.) somewhat 
akin to the Bantu, to which Mr. Torrend 
assigns the name of Semi-Bantu. These 
languages stand, to use G. von der Gabe- 
lentz’s apt comparison, in the same relation 
to the Bantu as the Melanesian languages 
do to the Malayo-Polynesian. Their scien- 
tific treatment would derive important aid 
from an intercomparison with the Bantu 
family. But our author has wisely refrained 
from encumbering his work with this com- 
plicated investigation. As it is, and keeping 
strictly within the limits of the subject, he 
has produced a book which marks an epoch 
in African philology. His endeavour has 
been to portray the distinguishing features 
of each cluster and group of languages, and 
then of the family as a whole, tracing the 
origin, value, and meaning of the gram- 
matical forms, and laying down certam 
fundamental principles for the guidance of 
the student of this class of language. 
Comparative tables of every description 
and numerous examples are interspersed 
throughout the volume, in confirmation and 
illustration of his statements; and ethno- 
graphical notes (in Tonga and English), 
specimens of Kafir folk-lore, with the musical 
notation of the parts that are sung, and 
an excellent index greatly enhance its use- 
fulness. 

It would require a series of articles fully 
to examine and do justice to the authors 
researches into all the peculiarities of the 
Bantu languages. We will here but advert 
to two novel and important principles laid 
down and worked out by him. The on 
concerns the special laws to which mou 
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syllabic stems of verbs and nouns are sub- 
‘ect; the other regards the phonetic changes 
which the nasals effect in the case of certain 
consonants which they precede. It may be 
noted that this important law has, con- 
currently with Mr. Torrend and independ- 


ently of him, been recently expounded in | 


its application to Giryama by the Rev. 
w. E. Taylor in the introduction to his 
yery able work on that language. 

In its practical bearing on the opening ' 
up of the once “dark continent” the book | 
under notice renders an invaluable service 
by showing how easily one language leads © 
up to another. To take the example of | 
Swahili, the /ingua franca of South- Fast | 
Africa, a person who has once mastered it | 
will have little difficulty in making himself , 
familiar with other languages current in tlie | 
sphere of English influence—Nika, Taita, 
Pokomo, Kamba, Ganda—and with the | 
yarious dialects in the lake districts and | 
far beyond them. Foremost amongst these 
are Nyanja, spoken south of Bandawé, on 
the western shore of Lake Nyasa, and under- 
stood as far as Quilimane; Yao, spoken 
east of that lake; and Ngoni, a Zulu dialect 
of a tribe who came north from Natal early 
this century, and settled on the plateau 
north-west from Bandawé, sixteen degrees 
north of their original seats. 

On the other hand, in the matter of phi- 
lological analysis, any one of the languages 
dealt with in this book has light shed upon 
it by comparison of its vocabulary and 
grammatical forms with those of the other 
members of the family. Thus, to return to 
Swahili, from a comparison of its apparently 
monosyllabic roots with the corresponding 
ones in the cognate languages we learn 
that they are contracted, an / or 7 having 
been elided between two vowels; as, ¢.g., 
kw, great, is in Tonga and many others 
kulu; saa, to remain, in Giryama sala, in 
Angola shala, The / reappears in the applied 
form; ¢waa, to take, forms tealia, pass. 
twaliwa. 

Not the least valuable or interesting part 
of the work consists in the introduction, in 
which the author not only specifies and dis- 
cusses the materials on which his labours 
are based, but more especially deals with 
what Greek and early Arab geographers 
have recorded concerning the Bantu tribes. 
He conclusively shows, ¢.g., that the Agi- 
sumba or Agi-symba country of Ptolemy is 
no other than the Bantu field, and that the 
Zinj of the ancient Arab geographers were 
the eastern Bantu, the western tribes not 
being known to them. The question whether 
by the Western Wakwak are meant the 
Hottentots and Bushmen, ingenious as the 
conjecture is, had perhaps better be left in 
abeyance pending any further discoveries 
i Mashonaland that may throw light on 
this and other matters. According to Al- 
Biruni the island of Wakwak was one of 
the Kumair or Comoros—an identification 
that has little to commend it. If the word 
for God, Mulungu (Muungu in Swahili), known 
only amongst the eastern tribes, and derived 
y De Gregorio and others from the redu- 
Dlicated form of kulu, great—still used in 

wu-Kafir in the word akulu-nkulu—could, 
’s Mr. Torrend proposes, be derived from 
‘te Phoenician molokh, we should at least 
‘quire corroborative evidence by way of 
other identifications of Bantu and Phe- 








nician terms. It would be highly interest- 
ing if such evidence were forthcoming. 








The Collected Sermons of Thomas Fuiler, D.D., 
1631-1659. Edited by John Eglington 
Bailey, F.S.A. Completed by William 
KE. A. Axon, M.R.S.L. 2 vols. (Pickering 
& Chatto.) 


Tunis book deserves to be called monu- 
mental. It is a monument which the late 
Mr. J. E. Bailey began to raise, and which 
his friend Mr. Axon has loyally brought to 
completion. It was projected as a monu- 
ment to Fuller; it is even more truly Mr. 
Bailey’s own monument. Mr. Bailey was 
born in 1840. He passed his life as a clerk 
in a Manchester warehouse. As a lad he 
was a diligent student at the evening classes 
of Owens College. All day he was faithful 
to his duties in the counting-house of the 
great commercial firm whom he served so 
earnestly and so honourably as to win from 
all men of business the highest confidence 
and esteem. Of his nights what he could 
save from sleep (and he seems to have slept 
but little) he spent in amassing knowledge ; 
and before he was thirty he had become 
a recognized authority on more than one 
branch of English literature. Before his 
lamented death he was acknowledged to be 
one of the most learned antiquaries of his 
time in a county which, perhaps, has been 
more fruitful in local historians than any 
other in England. He contributed over 
fifty important papers to various archzo- 
logical and historical societies, besides writ- 
ing ten or twelve exhaustive articles in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’; and 
he died in 1888, in his forty-ninth year, 
fairly worn out by labours which would 
have been enough to overtax the strength 
of three men, while the quality of his work 
from first to last was never less than first 
rate. Take him all in all, when we con- 
sider how few were his opportunities and 
how entirely self-taught and self-made he 
was, and then examine the mass, the matter, 
and the manner of his literary achievements, 
it may safely be said that Mr. Bailey’s 
career was well-nigh unique. It would be 
difficult to find a second who, under similar 
circumstances, has done so much and done 
so well. His mantle has fallen upon his 
faithful friend and follower, and Mr. Axon 
has shown himself no unworthy disciple: 
the enthusiasm of the one has inspired the 
devotion of the other. 

Mr. Bailey’s name will always be asso- 
ciated with that of Thomas Fuller; his 
life of that gifted personage will remain 
the standard biography from which others 
must derive their most trustworthy informa- 
tion; indeed, to add to it anything of im- 
portance will probably baffle the researches 
of the most industrious. Fuller was the god 
of Mr. Bailey’s idolatry—he was more, he 
was his master. Happy is the man who 
has in literature one master above all others 
whom he reveres and glorifies! That man 
has a nucleus round which all other learning 
gathers shape and purpose. It is because 
we have too many masters or none at all 


_ that we grow up smatterers, frittering away 


our time and intellects in touching the 
surface of things and never getting at the 
heart of anything. But there is a danger 
notwithstanding in literary specialism. The 


worshipper of some one great mind or great 
personage is in peril of becoming a fanatic 
—not to say 2 monomaniac; and very wide 
as Mr. Bailey’s sympathies were, and 
various as were his tastes and his studies, 
even he loved and honoured his great 
teacher so much that he could never help 
believing that anything and everything 
which Thomas Fuller set down on paper 
and printed in a book was supremely excel- 
lent and deserving to be accepted as only 
a little less than inspired. Fuller was an 
antiquary, and among the very greatest of 
England’s antiquaries. He was an his- 
torian, and in some sense the father of 
Church history in England. He was a 
master of a style which is all his own, and 
which is inimitable for the exquisite finish 
of the sentences and its perfect display of 
all the tricks of literary fence. He was a 
wit, and as a wit he has never been sur- 
passed in his power of flashing out a merry 
surprise upon his readers and turning the 
tables upon any opposing dialectician. He 
was a man of robust good sense, who 
was keen to expose bombastic stupidity 
or sham logic and polished verbiage. 
But there is one thing that Thomas Fuller 
was not and never could have been—he was 
no preacher, and nothing approaching to 
what we understand by a theologian. Use 
this book as it deserves to be used, as a 
wonderful repertory of knowledge bearing 
upon everything that Fuller said and did; 
take it as a rich storehouse of recondite 
information on the facts, and the events, and 
the habits, and the political or religious. 
quarrels and warfare and opinions of the- 
seventeenth century, and it will be found 
to be a work of the greatest value; no 
student of the seventeenth century with any 
passion for getting below the surface and 
picking his way outside the beaten track 
can afford to do without these volumes. 
But as sermons these of Fuller’s are very 
poor at the best, and many of them are 
mere trash, which were forgotten a decade 
after they were published, and have lain 
neglected for a couple of centuries, because 
posterity has acquiesced in the verdict that 
was passed upon them long ago. Fuller’s 
contemporaries would not buy them, would 
not read them—neither shall we. 

Such are the extraordinary minuteness of 
research and profusion of curious learning 
exhibited in the introductions and notes of 
the editors, that it would be hard to express 
our sense of their value without appearing to 
use the language of panegyric. There can 
be no two opinions on the way in which 
Mr. Bailey and his coadjutor have exe- 
cuted their work. To draw attention to 
any one of these elaborate essays would 
be an injustice where all are satisfactory, 
and all exhibit a wide grasp of the course 
of events and of the spirit of the times. 

In the sermons themselves there are 
brilliant passages, with the true ring of 
the Fullerian utterance, pungent retorts, 
perfect alliteration, wit clean and cutting 
and shrewd, and inimitably taking in the 
words used and the manner of using them. 
All this must be, or it would not be Fuller 
who wrote. Take the following as samples, 
but do not look for fire or glow, or tender- 
ness or passion, for these things are not to 
be found. Here is the Anglican Puritan 





speaking :— 
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‘*Let us labour to be men in Christianity, 
and not only like little children to go to School, 
to look on the gilt and gaudy Babies of our 
Books, and to be allured to God’s service by the 
outward pomp and splendour of it. But let us 
love Religion not for her clothes, but for her 
face ; and then shall we affect it if she should 


chance to be either naked through poverty or | } ‘ y ’ b 
_ r ‘ing which forbid us to place it higher. 


ragged through persecution.” 

Listen to him in his character of the 
divine of the via media. The alliteration is 
noticeable :— 

** A perfect Reformation of any Church in this 
world may be desired but not hoped for. Let 
Xenophon’s Cyrus be king in Plato’s Com- 
monwealth, and bachelors’ wives breed maids’ 
children in More’s Utopia, whilst Roses grow 
in their gardens without prickles, as Saint Basil 
held they did before the fall of Adam. These 


fancies are pleasing and plausible, but the per- | 


formance thereof unfeasible; and so is the 
perfect reformation of a Church in this world 
difficult to be described, and impossible to be 
practised...... Look not to find that in man out 
of Paradise, which was not to be found in man 
in Paradise, continuance in an holy estate.” 

When Mr. Saltmarsh objected to this 
passage, Fuller replied :— 

“*T said it, and I say it again: it was a Truth 
before your Cradle was made, and it will be one 
after your Coftin is rotten.” 

To the same parson Saltmarsh, who had 
said, ‘‘I could wish always to see a diamond 
set in gold,’’ Fuller slyly retorts :— 

**T cannot blame you, especially if the Diamond 
be their own...... However, a Diamond is a Dia- 
mond though set in Horn, whereby the lustre 
thereof may be somewhat dimmed, but the worth 
thereof no whit diminished.” 

To the same captious personage, when 
sneering at Abp. Laud, he answers :— 

“* Insult not any man’s sufferings. Organs, I 
dare say, are not so offensive in Churches as the 
making of Music on men in misery.” 

These are, literally, passages taken at 
random, but they are fair specimens of the 
level of Fuller’s pulpit oratory. Nowhere 
profound, rarely fervent, sometimes inde- 
corous, and now and then treading very near 
the borders of profanity, he is always the 


wit in the pulpit, and it is his cleverness | 


that diverts us, not his earnestness or fiery 
zeal that masters us and carries us along. 
The following must have been prodigiously 
amusing to his audience, but could it have 
edified his congregation ? 

‘*He was a witty man who first taught stones 
to speak by engraving of Epitaphs upon them ; 
but he was a wicked man who first taught stones 
to lie, abusing posterity with notorious untruths 
in flattering Inscriptions on many Monuments : 
but I call malice itself to witness, whether the 
ensuing Epitaph might not with modest truth be 
engraven on David's sepulchre :— 

‘* «Here lieth interred the Corpse of him who, 
when living, was a dutiful Son, a loving Brother, 
a kind Husband, a tender Father, a faithful 
Friend, a loyal Subject, a provident Sovereign, 
a gracious Saint ; in a word, one who served his 
own Generation after the will of God.’ ” 

Purchasers of this book should be warned 
against an unlucky mistake of the binder, 
who has lettered the volumes as the “ Se- 
lected” instead of the Collected Sermons of 
Thomas Fuller. 








History of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott. 
Vol. Il. (Longmans & Co.) 


WE need not here repeat the question raised 
when reviewing the first volume of this 


| 
| 





| 





| work: Is it justified in the face of so many 
| good books on the subject? 


It is, at all 
events, handy in form, diligent in citing 
new authorities, and scholarly in its con- 
ception. It will always rank as a respect- 


able book, but there is a certain tameness | 
| moot questions, he shows the results of care. 


in the style and want of vigour in the think- 


| The very opening page contains a generali- 
y OF g g 


zation which we think false and misleading. 
The author tells us that ‘antipathy to 
Persia determined the career of the Greeks, 
as hatred of Rome determined the career of 
Hannibal”; even the Peloponnesian War, 
he says, was only an episode in the display 
of this long antipathy. Here is another. 
He is justly contrasting the eastern and 
western colonizations from Greece, in that 
the former had religious unions at common 
shrines, whereas the latter had hardly any. 
This was caused by the decay of religious 
tribal feeling, so that when the city had 
triumphed over the tribe it disappears. 


But on the next page he says that from the | 


same cause arose the closer ties which bound 
together mother and daughter cities in the 
West. But this, too, was a religious feeling 
in the strictest sense, and cannot, therefore, 
be accounted for by the decay of religious 
feeling. Let us cite another case. He 
declares himself puzzled why Pericles 
should have passed a stringent law of legi- 
timacy at Athens when it should have been 
his policy to inerease the population of 
Athens. The very facts he adduces in the 
context point to an explanation which he 
has not given. It was at the moment when 
the colonizing policy of Pericles was at its 
height. A stringent law forbidding half- 
breed citizens to enjoy privileges would in 
the first place induce many to emigrate to 
such settlements as Thurii; secondly, it 
would prevent them, if they married there 
and made their fortunes, from coming 
home to Athens, and deserting the new 
city. The measure was, as Mr. Abbott 
says, too violent, and fell into abeyance, but 
such was probably its intention. He is 
equally at a loss to account for the introduc- 
tion of the ypagy) taparouwr, and here does 
not mention the explanation recently given 


| by Prof. Mahaffy, that it arose upon the 


disuse of ostracism—a theory which accords 
with the dates. 
When we turn to a larger view of the 











first Greek historian who has boldly spoken 
out his scepticism about the inferences fro 
coins, which are generally accepted from 
the numismatists as above all question, 
likewise about the NopodvAaxes, about the 
peace of Callias, and about many othe 


ful reading and weighing what modem 
critics have said. His knowledge and uge 
of the inscriptions published by Dittep. 
berger and Mr. Hicks are to be commended; 
not so his references to those since published 
(in the Journals of the German and the 
French schools at Athens). He quotes from q 
note in Curtius’s ‘Greece’ the most important 
and ancient of them all, that concerning the 
original cleruchs at Salamis, and shows in 
a note that he has appreciated neither its 
age nor its importance. 

His handling of the recently discovered 
‘Constitution of Athens,’ and the new or 
divergent evidence it contains, is most hesi- 
tating and even inconsistent; but in this he 
may fairly defend himself by citing the 
vacillations of far more dogmatic writers 
than he is. However, in some places in Mr, 
Abbott’s book this tract is simply cited as 
Aristotle’s, in others with inverted commas 
(as doubtful), and in others again—. g., con- 
cerning the closing years of Themistocles’s 
life—is contradicted as of no authority. We 
should have expected an appendix wherein 
Mr. Abbott would have explained his opinion 
on the subject; for if the book be Aristotle’s, 
we can hardly set its authority aside; ifit 
be not, it should not be quoted as his. This 
habit, however, of quoting without comment 
an authority which he elsewhere rejects with- 
out scruple seems to be a feature in the book 
not easily defended. It is, indeed, the 
habit of most historians to reject, for 
example, Diodorus whenever he disagrees 
with Thucydides, yet to accept him as good 
evidence when no other account is ex- 
tant. But there is surely one kind of state- 
ment, that of figures in computing armies 
and their losses, in which the Greeks were 
notorious liars, and ought hardly ever to be 
trusted. This our author admits, and yet he 
often sets down these figures as if they were 
historical. Take, for example, one of the 
least suspected cases, the battle of Marathon. 
The loss of the Athenians in slain is set 
down at 192, which is moderate and credible, 
especially if we add the wounded, who 


use made by the author of his authorities | might bring up the total in casualties to 


there is much to be said in his praise. He 
lacks, indeed, the advantages of autopsy, 
else he would not have mistranslated a 


| 
| 


passage in Plutarch’s ‘ Aristides,’ and stated | 


that the distance from Delphi to Plateea is 
125 miles! What Plutarch and the epigram 
he quotes do say is that the distance from 
Platzea to Delphi and back is 1,000 stadii, 
and that is a very liberal round number ; 
the feat of Euchidas was really not more 


! 


than to perform a journey of 90 miles within | 


twenty-four hours—wonderful enough, but 
not impossible. So, again, Zancle is not 
south of Myle, nor would any one who had 
stood on the promontory of Hera Lacinia 
speak of it as ‘‘ commanding a wide view of 
the bay of Tarentum.” One might as well 


say that the promontory of Monaco com- | : 
_ what it says about Themistocles, which have 


manded a wide view of the bay of Genoa. 


But when Mr. Abbott comes to use ancient , 


authors and inscriptions he shows both 
diligence and acuteness. He is perhaps the 


_ itself suspicious. 


about 600. But the Persian loss is set 
down at 6,400. The round number is 2 
It becomes more so whet 
we note that both numbers are divisible by 
64, and that the result is exactly 100 Per- 


_sians for every 3 Athenians. 


Turning to Mr. Abbott’s estimate of the 
three great figures in the Attic history of 
this period, Aristides, Themistocles, Pericles, 
we are again struck with the varying use 
of the authorities before him. His concep- 
tions of the three men are definite and 








rae 


vigorous, and his writing is here accordingly [ 


more attractive than elsewhere. 


His re- f 


flections on Salamis may be noted as parti- f 


cularly happy. But it is probably the ac 


ceptance of what the ‘ Constitution of Athens’ F 


says about Aristides, and the rejection of 


caused him many difficulties. Strange to say; 
this is the very difficulty we find in Plutarch. 
In some of his ‘Lives’ he uses this work, 
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which he calls Aristotle’s, freely; in others, 
where we should expect him also to do so, he 
ignores it. This appears at once if we com- 
pare his ‘Solon’ with his ‘ Themistocles.’ 
Mr. Abbott’s estimate of Pericles is severe, 
but we shall not say that itis unjust. When 
he takes to criticizing the Athenian juries, it 
is probably through a mere error in style that 
he says that they ‘‘must have been largely 
composed of the aged and the infirm, the 
idle and the nefarious”; for three lines 
further down he adds that they were re- 
quired to be “free from public stain.” 
There are a good many other passages 
where the author’s words seem to have 
escaped from him after a manner which we 
do not expect from a member of Mr. Jowett’s 
college. Herodotus’s ovpos dvarerpappévov 
év rH CyTHoe is surely not a mountain orer- 
turned, but upturned, or turned inside out. 
Other phrases which do not please are 
“splendid and magnificent corpse,”—the 
“epigrammatic style of Gorgias,” which is 
probably written for antithetic. There are 
epigrams, for example, in Gibbon, but his 
style is not epigrammatic. 

We have also noted a good many trifles 
not worth mentioning, which would have 
escaped us if they were atoned for by 
greater brilliancy or verve in writing. For 
itis not given to even the greatest English 
writers, such as J. H. Newman, to keep 
themselves clear of grammatical faults. 
What carries us with it we justly consider 
good writing, and such style seldom presents 
a surface without flaw. 

The concluding part of the book is a full 
account of the early history of Magna 
Grecia and Sicily, wherein Mr. Abbott 
records his obligations to Holm’s special 
work. He would have done well to con- 
sult the same author freely in his newer 
and more fascinating work, the ‘ History 
of Greece,’ of which three volumes have 
already appeared. This is the recent his- 
tory which in size and plan corresponds to 
that which Mr. Abbott has traced out for 
himself; it contains many original sug- 
gestions worthy of his acceptance. We 
may note that the concluding chapters of 
the volume we are considering give a pretty 
full account of the literary side of Sicilian 
and Italiot history, whereas there is not a 
word about the literature of Hellas. To 
omit Pindar and Simonides, and dilate upon 
Empedocles and Xenophanes, seems odd, 
but until we see the next volume we need 
not offer any further criticism. 

_ Indeed, the thought cannot but force 
itself upon any honest reviewer, how easy 
18 It to criticize, how hard to construct a 
large and complicated history without omis- 
sions and faults! But Mr. Abbott has 
chosen so well-worn a subject that it re- 
quires artistic darning and patching to 
Prevent it from appearing threadbare. If 
this modern work be not really artistic, its 
hew and foreign air offends the many who 
prefer the old stuff even in tattered con- 
dition. To restore with an imperceptible 
restoration is a task requiring as much 








English Men of Letters —Thomas Carlyle. By 
John Nichol, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 


It was, of course, inevitable that a volume 


“English Men of Letters’’ series, but a 
been hoped for. In two-thirds of it Prof. 
Nichol gives a rather bald epitome of Mr. 
Froude’s over long, yet inadequate bio- 
graphy, introducing a few unimportant in- 
terpolations from other sources. Prof. 
Nichol may, as he says, ‘be allowed to 
express a feeling akin to indignation at the 
persistent, often virulent attacks directed 
against a loyal friend”; but, as he admits 
that Mr. Froude was “ betrayed by excess of 
faith, and the defective reticence that often 
belongs to genius, to publish too much about 
his hero,” his indignant championship of 
Carlyle’s ‘loyal friend” should not have 
led him to adopt that friend’s errors. 

All that it was necessary or proper in 
a volume like this to say about the facts 
of Carlyle’s life might have been said in 
half the space Prof. Nichol has devoted to 
them, and by doing that he would have left 
himself room for a much fuller account of 
Carlyle’s work and place in literature than 
his last three chapters contain. These chap- 
ters are excellent as far as they go; but 
their judicious criticism and generous praise 
ill accord with the carping and sneering of 
the seven earlier chapters, in which all the 
old disparaging tittle-tattle about Carlyle 
and his wife is repeated. Prof. Nichol says 
he has “ endeavoured to give prominence to 
facts less generally known, and passed over 
slightly the details of events previously en- 
larged on.” He has failed signally in his 
endeavour. Almost the only fact not ‘‘ gener- 
ally known” to which he gives prominence 
is that in 1854 Carlyle was nominated for 
the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Disraeli, but that both these 
“‘men of genius” were rejected in favour 
of ‘a Scotch nobleman of conspicuous 
talent.” If he has not ‘ enlarged upon” 
the familiar details of irritating cock-crow- 
ings and other events that ruffled Carlyle’s 
temper and caused trouble to his wife, his 
spiteful remarks on contemporaries and oc- 
casional rudenesses, the compact form in 
which they are narrated only makes their 
intrusion the more impertinent. 

After studiously belittling Carlyle as a 
man, Prof. Nichol proceeds to estimate his 
powers as a writer and thinker. This is done 
with considerable skill. One interesting 
chapter discusses Carlyle’s political philo- 
sophy, and shows how and why he aban- 
doned the democratic leanings of his youth 
for the worship of autocracy that is manifest 
in his later books. In another a bold at- 
tempt is made to explain his religious 
views, and, what are more intelligible, his 
ethical opinions. And a chapter, which 
might have been much longer than it is, 
takes stock of his achievements as a man of 
letters, a critic, and an historian. Here 
Prof. Nichol, if his remarks are not very 
profound, is most readable. In one para- 
graph he remarks :-— 

‘‘Carlyle quotes a saying of Richter, that 
Luther’s words were like blows; he himself 
compares those of Burns to cannon-balls ; much 
of his own writing is a fusilade. All three were 
vehement in abuse of things and persons they 
did not like; abuse that might seem reckless, 
if not sometimes coarse, were it not redeemed, as 
the rogueries of Falstaffare, by strainsof humour. 
The most Protean quality of Carlyle’s genius is 


more suitable volume than this might have | 


thought like sunshine over the sea, it is at its 
best as finely quaint as that of Cervantes, more 
humane than Swift’s. There is in it, as inall the 
highest humour, a sense of apparent contrast, 
even of contradiction, in life, of matter for 
laughter in sorrow and tears in joy. He seems 
to check himself, and as if afraid of wearing his 
heart in his sleeve, throws in absurd illustrations 
of serious propositions, partly to show their 
universal range, partly in obedience i an 
instinct of reserve, to escape the reproach oi 
sermonising and to cut the story short. Car- 
lyle’s grotesque is a mode of his golden silence, 
a sort of Socratic irony, in the indulgence of 
which he laughs at his readers and at himself. 
It appears now in the form of transparent satire, 
ridicule of his own and other ages, now in droll 
reference or mock heroic detail, in an odd con- 
ception, a character sketch, an event in parody, 
in an antithesis or simile,—sometimes it lurks 
in a word, and again in a sentence. In direct 
pathos — the other side of humour — he is 
equally effective. His denunciations of sentiment 
remind us of Plato attacking the poets, for he 
is at heart the most emotional of writers, the 
greatest of the prose poets of England ; and his 
dramatic sympathy extends alike to the actors 
in real events and to his ideal creations.” 

Prof. Nichol says of Carlyle that “in 
the realm of contemporary English prose 
he has left no adequate successor,” but he 
divides between Mr. Froude and Mr. Ruskin 
the honour of being ‘‘the now foremost 
prose writers of our time” and “the nearest” 
to the master. 








Succat : the Story of Sixty Years of the Life 
of St. Patrick, a.v. 3873-433. By Mon- 
signor Gradwell. (Burns & Oates.) 

MonsicNnor GrapweELt’s volume might well 

have been called the conjectural story of St. 

Patrick, for it deals with the earlier half of 

Succat’s long life, about which very little is 

known, and all the thoughts, impressions, 

and characteristics, as well as most of the 
events, are hypothetical. Nearly all the 
narration is in the conditional mood, and we 
should have supposed the volume intended 
for children but for the serious tone of the 
preface, in which the author gravely offers 
his speculations in the place of facts. The 
names of Patterdale and Matterdale not 
only suffice to establish the relationship of 

St. Patrick to St. Martin in the mind of the 

author, but 

‘* his affections too are duly chronicled, and his 

veneration and love for his great uncle St. 

Martin are proclaimed...... It is strange, most 

strange, that two sister dales of Westmorland, 

after centuries of oblivion, should still speak to 
us of our great British saint and of his illustrious 
relative. I may go further and say that the 
connexion between the two great Saints Martin 
and Patrick indicated by names borne by these 

Cumbrian vales, gives the key to what hitherto 

has beenan unsolved, or only half-solved problem, 

the parentage and birthplace of St. Patrick.” 
Armed with this key, and another no less 

valuable supplied by an article by General 
Butler in “the pages of the May number of 
Merry England, 1883,” the author evolves 
several touching scenes from his inner con- 
sciousness, and enlightens us on the most 
minute details of Succat’s early years, in- 
troducing us to his father Calpurnius’s 
country seat, where that ‘ distinguished 
magistrate ”’ 

‘¢ would very seriously begin to talk about the 

present situation of affairs in Britain. He would 

shake his head as he spoke of the absence of 





his humour: now lighting up the crevices of 








about Carlyle should be included in the 





some quaint fancy, now shining over his serious 


Maximus from the island...... he would become 
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still more earnest as he spoke of the turbulence 
of many wild British tribes...... he would go on 
to point out how the frontier garrisons were 
weakened...... and he would breathe a prayer 
that his fears for their security might prove 
unfounded...... Too soon were his misgivings 
justified,” 
continues our author, forgetting in his en- 
thusiasm that the prophetic fears of the 
decurio are entirely the creation of his 
son’s biographer. This fulfilment of Cal- 
purnius’s imaginary fears led to that first 
visit of Succat to Ireland, when he was 
carried an orphan slave to pass long lonely 
years on the desolate pasture lands as a 
shepherd —a well-authenticated episode, 
sufficiently stirring to the imagination as 
told by the saint himself in his own confes- 
sion. Monsignor Gradwell “has not the 
local knowledge which is essential to one 
who would do justice to the subject’ of St. 
Patrick in Ireland, and this portion of his 
narrative is comparatively free from orna- 
ment ;. but he is more at his ease while de- 
scribing Succat’s return to his old home and 
his (imaginary) meeting with SS. Martin 
and Ninian at the abbey of Marmoutier : 
““We may be sure that our young Briton 
would find that grand old man, the Bishop 
of Tours, all that his fondest dreams could 
have suggested’; and 
‘*we cannot doubt that St. Martin would intro- 
duce to his distinguished visitor [St. Ninian] 
his youthful nephew...... In the young monk St. 
Ninian would see no mere inmate of the cloisters, 
but.....- would be amazed at the shrewdness and 
soundness of his remarks...... In the course of 
conversation Patrick would most likely reveal 
much of his own history...... and the accomplished 
Bishop, fresh from the presence of the Pope, 
would recognize in him a spirit of zeal akin to 
his own...... He did not live to hear of the won- 
derful work wrought in Ireland by his young 
countryman, whom he had met at Marmontier. 
But Patrick never forgot the illustrious visitor 
from Rome. He watched him depart with the 
holiest feelings of veneration and interest.” 
For fruitless speculation this passage 

compares only with the reflection of a song 
which was popular some years ago :— 

Perchance if we had never met 

I had been spared this vain regret, 

This endless striving to forget ; 
for there is no tittle of evidence to show that 
Ninian and Patrick were acquainted, and St. 
Patrick himself never once alludes to St. 
Martin or Marmoutier—indeed, the entire in- 
timacy and most of the relationship between 
the novice and the bishop is hypothetical. 

The whole theory that Patrick was a 

nephew of St. Martin rests on the assertion 
in the Roman Breviary that St. Patrick had 
‘* for his mother Conchessa, a reputed blood re- 
lation of St. Martin’; and as the bishop kept 
no fewer than two thousand monks under 
his care, it is probable that his acquaintance 
with the young novice was rather pastoral 
than intimate. Patrick’s greatness was all 
in the far future in those days, and there is 
nothing to suggest that he was more than 
one among many in the abbey of Marmou- 
tier. With his removal to Auxerre the bio- 
graphy becomes less speculative; but it is a 
pity that Monsignor Gradwell did not con- 
centrate hisenergies and hisspace on episodes 
which have a firmer foundation than possi- 
bility. On his title-page he quotes from 
Mr. Ruskin the words: ‘Of the books that 
are not written, and ought to be written, isa 
life of St. Patrick ”’; but the life that is needed 





is not a gushing romance, but a truthful 
record of one of the most picturesque and 
fruitful of the lives of the saints. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK, 

The Squire. By Mrs. Parr. 5 vols. (Cassell 
& Co.) 

The Story of a Penitent Soul: being the Pri- 
vate Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart. 3 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Diana Trelawny. By Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Taken at his Word. By Walter Raymond. 
2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

The Wrecker. By Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Little Lady of Lagunitas: a Franco- 
Californian Romance. By Richard Henry 
Savage. (Routledge & Sons.) 

A Son of the Fens. By P. H. Emerson. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

True to the Prince: a Tale of the Sixteenth 
Century. By Gertrude Bell. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

La Vie stérile. Par André Mellerio. (Paris, 
Alphonse Lemerre.) 

Mrs. Parr’s Squire is a lifelike portrait 
of a quiet man with strong feelings, who 
finds forgiveness the hardest thing demanded 
of him, yet whose better nature becomes at 
length softened to that last concession. He 
is an educated, modest gentleman, warmly 
attached to the rather narrow acres he was 
born to, the type of many another squire, 
more common, unfortunately, in the begin- 
ning of the century than now. But 
although incidentally we recognize the 
social truth of the portrait of Humphrey 
Royston, it is not the social interest of the 
story that strikes us most. The family of 
Croft, indeed, does not correspond with any 
known type of our acquaintance. As mother 
and son the austere Mrs. Croft and the 
soft-hearted, soft-headed David are a capital 
study of veiled maternal feeling and filial 
reverence. But Mrs. Croft, in spite of her 
family pride, is rustic in speech to an 
extent unusual among the yeoman class, 
though certainly she is no worse than such 
ladies as Mrs. Robert Croft and Mrs. Went- 
worth. ‘ But there, you’ll be served out 
for it, Madge, I am certain of that,” is one 
of the pearls of speech of the latter gentle- 
woman. A complicated arrangement of 
blighted hopes is compensated in the end 
by a reunion of the sundered families of the 
squire and his tenant through the means of 
two sound-hearted young people whose love 
story is pleasant reading. 

A story in autobiographical form called 
‘In Sin or Folly’ came not long ago under 
notice here. It was essentially of ‘‘our 
epoch,” and purported to be the diagnosis 
of a morbid specimen of humanity—the 
sport of chance and circumstance. ‘The 
Story of a Penitent Soul’ belongs to the 
same category. It traces the paralysis of 
will, the moral diseases of a being weakened 
and tainted at the source of life. Needless 
to say, it turns on a principle, the power of 
inherited instinct—a principle which every 
day makes new inroads on the domain of 
fiction. No scientific truth has ever acted so 
directly and rapidly on the mind and ima- 
gination as this far-reaching one. It has 


been persistently popularized and used as a 
peg for an endless variety of novels and 





stories. The attraction of repulsion may in 
part explain the fascination of the subj 
and the indiscriminate and often injudicioys 
use of it in the common or garden noygl, 
Like the tale we have named, ‘ The Story of 
a Penitent Soul’ has an air of real and very 
personal significance, though not so grin 
and cynical as the other: both are sufficiently 
unpleasant reading to catch the prevailing 
taste. It matters not a jot whether one 
believes, or is intended to believe, that the 
papers of “the late Mr. Dart” are a genuine 
and bond fide production. Whoever wrote 
them understood the workings of the nature 
and the fatal strain of temperament revealed 
in them. They are instinct with sincerj 
and reality—of a kind. Of Realism nothing 
need here be said, as the term every day 
loses something of its meaning in the con. 
troversy, till it threatens to stand rather for 
what it is not than what it is. Suffice it 
to say, the present story has reality and 
humanity both, and that it contrives to 
convey a deep impression of the misery of 
moral weakness and the complete shipwreck 
of a human creature. It is a painful, a 
tragic story even, to which we cannot choose 
but give ear and a certain degree of sym- 
pathy, though the futile despair and lack of 
any semblance of moral pride make Stephen 
Dart so poor a creature that contempt must 
mingle with pity. A very real and most 
gloomy religious conviction pervades every 
page, and this, and the utter self-abandon- 
ment and absence of action in the man, make 
his revelations unwholesome and depressing 
reading. The main facts of his life, and 
his mental and spiritual attitude, seem 
quite true and actual, though sundry in- 
cidents have been evidently added to 
strengthen the theory on which the story is 
based. Artistically speaking, it seems to us 
to err on the side of too much and too 
maudlin pathos, aud as a real specimen 
of the ‘‘human document” it falls more 
or less short—as such experiments will. 
Whether the thing known as the “docu- 
ment ” be really wanted, or may be had for 
the wanting, is beside the question. We 
can only say that after reading ‘The Story 
of a Penitent Soul’ most people will turn 
gladly to other atmospheres, even to the 
oceasionally forced heroic vein in which 
certain writers are now indulging. : 
The latest addition to the long portrait 
gallery of gracious women for which we have 
to thank Mrs. Oliphant is an imposing and 
rather pretentious picture. Diana Trelawny, 
the stately beauty, with her dark hair and 
dewy grey eyes and oval face, “ perfect 
as if it had been painted by Luini, but 
not weak as Luini’s faces sometimes are,” 
makes a serious impression upon Pandolfo 
Pandolfini, a grave, passionate Italian who, 
after meeting her in a faded palace at Pisa, 


the House of Dreams, proceeds inconti- | 


nently to adore her. It is the “story of 4 
great mistake,” and the blame of it 18 


due first to Diana herself, who in her | 
large way fosters a little pair of parasites, | 


whose function is to “‘ meddle and make,” 
and secondly to an unutterably incon- 
sequent idler, Mr. Hunstanton, who, so far 
as is permitted by an admirable and saga- 
cious wife, rejoices in “ having a finger 
the pie.” How effective is that finger, and 
in what a pie, and how the unhappy Pan- 
dolfini finds himself bound in honour for 
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life to a limp and selfish little nobody in 
white muslin, is the doleful tale before us. 
Yet it has its points of relief, and incon- 
yenient as they are in their folly, the two 
reduced ladies, Sophy and her aunt, and 
the excellent Mrs. Hunstanton, who would 
fain struggle against the hopeless obstinacy 
of their absolutely lymphatic natures, are 
amusing even.in our distress. Mrs. Norton’s 
method of confuting that worthy woman, 
her asseveration when thunderstruck at 
her niece’s success that “she had seen 
it all along,” and the retribution inflicted 
on her by the selfish little Contessa, are 
leasant bits of cynicism. The plot is 
slight, but elaborated with all Mrs. Oli- 
hant’s wealth of detail. Among several 
good bits of description the reverie of the 
hapless Italian gentleman by the Arno, 
where the boat drifting against the piles 
affects him with a half thrill of superstitious 
interest, is a profoundly natural touch. 

It rarely happens that the reader is intro- 
duced to such an unlovely collection of cha- 
racters as are to be found in Mr. Raymond’s 
new story. The central figure of an ex- 
ceedingly tangled plot is a wholesale boot 
manufacturer of transcendent vulgarity, 
whose domestic skeleton is galvanized into 
activity by the advent of a mysterious 
stranger. In the development of this squalid 
imbroglio Mr. Raymond displays an in- 
genuity that prompts one to hope he may 
yet exercise his talents on a less repulsive 
theme. 

‘The Wrecker’ is also a disagreeable story, 
in which a level of sordid blackguardism is 
wlieved by horrible episodes of bloodshed. 
The method pursued by the authors is, they 
say, that of Charles Dickens in his later 
work, unconsciously followed or rediscovered. 


Great artists working independently have 


been found in harmony; but perhaps the 
happy discovery should have been left for 
readers to make. It would, however, be 
wrong to take the authors of ‘The Wrecker’ 
to task for blowing the trumpet by way of 
epilogue, for, indeed, their story wants a 
vigorous apology. Unfortunately they have 
made a very poor case, though no doubt 
it is as good as could be made. It is im- 
possible to prove that the best way of telling 
a story is to introduce it with a mass of irre- 
levant detail, and not to plunge into it at 
once. Nor is it possible to maintain that 
artistic contrast has been produced when 
every man in the book is a scamp, a 
scoundrel, or a murderer, and the only 
woman an ill-bred vixen. The chief variety 
of feeling roused by a perusal of ‘The 
Wrecker’ is disgust, or something not 
far removed from it. Little pleasure 
can the reader derive from any passage 
in the book, and several he will find quite 
repulsive. It is pleasing to turn to the 
illustrations, which have been chosen with 
artistic selection. They are mostly well 

wn and well produced. 

Mr. Savage’s earlier venture, ‘ My Official 

ife,’ aroused anticipations which are not 
fulfilled in the work before us. His sub- 
ject—the opening up of California—has 


| Interest, and we have no reason to doubt 


® accuracy of his local knowledge. On 
the other hand, the prologue to the story 
Proper is tedious, and the laboured crisp- 


Stevenson in ‘The Wrecker.’ The whole 
book is written in head-lines, a method 
which, combined with the constant use of 
the historic present, too often results in 
such grotesque passages as the following. 
The lassoing of a bear has been described, 
after which we read :— 

‘*Donna Juanita, her lord by her side, laughs 
at the dreaded ‘oso.’ She enjoys the antics of 
the horsemen. They sport with their enemy. 
After the fun ends, Bruin receives’ a gunshot. 
Choice cuts are added to the camp menu.” 
Pinkerton himself could hardly have im- 
proved on this last sentence. 

There is some quiet power in Mr. Emer- 
son’s narrative. The simple annals of Dick 
Windmill’s life read as if taken in short- 
hand from his own lips, and some such 
process must, in fact, have been adopted. 
In a sense the book is a work of fic- 
tion, though it contains neither plot nor 
catastrophe ; but the material must be 
genuine, and it produces the impression 
of fidelity to fact. The title (to be hyper- 
critical) is a little misleading. The marsh 
lands of East Norfolk are not strictly 
“the Fens,’”’ which lie on the other side of 
the county where it marches with Cam- 
bridgeshire. This is only important because 
that district, too, has a character of its own, 
and the dialects are several even within the 
range of Norfolk. The author’s mastery 
of the local tongue in East Norfolk is con- 
siderable; he grasps the cardinal points— 
“that” for ‘‘it,” ‘fares’? for ‘‘ appears,” 
‘‘mawther’”’ for “ girl,”’ the exquisitely con- 
densed conditional ‘“‘do” and ‘‘don’t” for 
‘“if it be,’ or ‘“‘be not, so,” and, we are 
glad to note, the old Anglian “ housen ” for 
‘* houses,” a termination still in use for many 
other words. On one or two trifles we venture 
to differ. ‘ Noa” and “noithing”’ do not 
convey the true sound of the modified o in 
“no” and “nothing” in a Norfolk mouth; 
‘“‘tew’’ for “two” is even less representative 
of the modified a; ‘‘mawkin” (malkin), a 
scarecrow, is never pronounced ‘ mocking” 

to our knowledge; and the universal cry 
at harvest time from the boy who rides the 
leading horse is ‘‘ Hold ye,’’ and not ‘‘ Hold 
you.’ Apart from these matters of doubt, 
we may say that ‘‘ Dicka’”’ Windmill, marsh- 
man, fisherman, and harvestman, is in speech 
and action a true son of the soil. It is the 
amphibious experiences, the breath of the 
salt, the spice of adventure in his life, that 
differentiate the marshman from the fenman 
of more inland districts. He has no re- 
ligious ideals, though he is a Primitive on 
Sundays and often goes to chapel, and 
knows that it is ‘‘ proper” to be christened, 
married, and buried by the church “ passon.”’ 
His pleasures consist in occasional fights 
and occasional poaching, without any ma- 
lignant spirit in either; in occasional 
“booze,” and pretty constant ‘sprees ”’ 
with the ‘“‘mawthers,’” for whom he has 
no chivalrous feeling. His serious business 
is the rough conflicts with the German 
Ocean, which win him some 20/. or 30/. 
each year with the herring fleet; and dyke- 
cutting, marsh-mowing, haysel, and harvest 
at other times, or when he is indisposed for 


is not too sanguine. ‘That’s all right so 
long us my health keep good; but what’s 
ahead on us, we'dunno. What’s ondone 
is wery onsarten.” In these days Dicka is 
a voter. ‘I dunno noathin’ ’bout politics: 
all I know is I’m a Blue, and I go and 
make a cross mark agin the man what’s 
a Liberal.” Blue is in most East Anglian 
districts the old Whig colour. Altogether, 
in spite of the hardness of his youthful 
upbringing and the limitations of his mental 
horizon, the son of the Fens is neither sub- 
dued nor unhappy. He is brave and essen- 
tially good-humoured, shrewd in his way, 
which is not that of townsmen or of Nor- 
therners, very dull of imagination, and very 
much the typical Englishman who, when 
organized and led, has subdued a large por- 
tion of the world, partly through his merits 
and partly through his invincible defects. 
Motley’s ‘Rise of the Dutch Republic’ 
has furnished the author of ‘True to the 
Prince’ with the theme and setting of her 
story. She tells of a maiden who, dressed 
as a page, carried despatches to the Prince 
of Orange through the turbulent crowds of 
fanatics in the streets of Antwerp. From 
that beginning Catherine van Baardhoven 
has a series of adventures, which are fairly 
interesting as recorded by Mrs. Bell, who 














provides her heroine with two or three 
lovers, and makes something of the contrast 
between Dutchmen and Spaniards. No new 
light, however, is thrown upon history by 
this somewhat unexciting narrative, and the 
fiction introduced into it is of a timorous 
and conventional character. Thus the author 
seems to fall between two stools. She 





writes well, and has evidently taken pains 
to be accurate in her facts. But it may be 
questioned whether any good effect in point 
of time or local colour is obtained by sprink- 
ling the pages of a Dutch story with “ me- 
thinks,” “an you will,” ‘“‘I wot me,” and 
so forth. 

‘La Vie stérile’ is a clever novel on a 
theme which is suggested by the title. The 
book is a bit dull, but its power is so great 
that we shall look forward to having better 
things from the writer. His present re- 
markable novel is confused in the develop- 
ment of plot, but full of insight into the 
springs of human action. 








RECENT VERSE. 
The Violet Crown, and Songs of England. By 
Rennell Rodd. (Stott.) 
In a Music-Hall, and other Poems. By John 
Davidson. (Ward & Downey.) 
Two Worlds, and other Poems. By Richard 
Watson Gilder. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The Fallen City, and other Poems. 
Foster. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Mr. Rennewtt Ropp explains the meaning of 
‘The Violet Crown’ of his title-page in a brief 
prelude telling of the sunset view from the 
‘* city of the violet crown,” when 
Parnes, Hymettus, and Pentelicon 
Show shadowy violet in the after-rose, 


Citheron’s ridge and all the islands close 
The mountain ring, like sapphires o’er the sea, 


and ending :— 

And fairer crown had never queen than this 
That girds thee round, far-famed Acropolis! 

So of these isles, these mountains, and this sea, 
I wove a crown of song to dedicate to thee. 


Then follow several pieces of lyric description 


By Will 





the sea. In Dicka’s case his climax of suc- 
cess in life is the charge of a mill, and the 
overlooking the dykes for the commissioners. 





hess of Mr. Savage's style vividly recalls 
the feats of journalism satirized “by Mr. 





This, together with the occupation of a little 
farm, promises well for the future; but he | 





or musing connected with places visible from 
Athens either in simple fact or to the mind’s 
eye’s further reach. The verse is fluent—too 
fluent. It does not so much suggest the carol 
of the bird singing because there is something 
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within him that needs that outlet as the tune- 
fulness that has been described in ‘‘ whistled 
as he went, for want of thought.” The want of 
thought by no means gives an appearance of 
poetic impulse to these lyrics ; on the contrary, 
the impression they make is of their having 
been artificially produced—produced, that is, 
because the writer intended to compose some 
verses just then and would give himself such 
and such a theme and would find something or 
other to say as he ran it into rhyme. Mr. 
Rennell Rodd is able to do this so easily, from 
his natural faculty, that it is very possible the 
ease of the process deceives him as to its nature. 
He may thus mistake this fluency, which is but 
laxity, for spontaneousness, which is natural 
strength. What is certain is that the actual 
insufliciency of thought and feeling, the appear- 
ance of insufticiency caused by his doing himself 
the injustice (for rhymes’ sake and to save 
trouble) of expanding overmuch the expression 
of thought and feeling where they really do 
exist, and the slipshod carelessness, make most 
of what he has allowed himself to write for this 
volume below the level of what can justly be 
called poetry, no matter what bright pretti- 
nesses may be found sprinkled over it. A critic 
would have no need to speak thus unfavourably 
if the volume were a beginner’s ; points for 
praise might be selected and signs of the poetic 
gift might be traced and put forward for recog- 
nition. But as to Mr. Rodd it needs to be said 
that he has fallen short of his own former 
standard. What really genuine poetic inspira- 
tion he showed is lost in the commonplace of 
too idle versifyings. And the inspiration, though 
not of the highest order, was worth better than 
to be evaporated thus. The ‘‘Songs of Eng- 
land” are few in number—-a “first series.” ‘A 
Ballad of the Armada’ is vivid and interesting. 
But its chief merit is historical : it gives so un- 
usually intelligible and consecutive an account 
of the English ships’ running fight with the 
Armada and the share they really had in its 
ruin that it ought quickly to find its way into 
school ‘‘readers”” as an inspiriting illustration 
of the history lesson. In asmall section headed 
‘Miscellaneous Poems” there is a little reverie, 
‘ Herbstgefiihl,’ of far other poetic quality than 
‘The Violet Crown.’ It has feeling and calls 
out response from the reader, and is written 
with the quiet simplicity of purpose. It is but 
the fancy of a lonely man thinking of the woman 
he had years ago wooed for wife ; a woman very 
happy with her beloved husband and her chil- 
dren, whom he pictures dreaming a while at the 
window in the autumn evening with a tender 
memory of him and his love. The reader too 
can see her ; and the concluding verse brings 
also the picture of what was before her dreamy 
eyes, as well as the suggestion of contrast be- 
tween the two lives :— 


Turn back, sweet face, from the window-ledge, 
Turn back, for the children call.— 

The sun goes down on the ocean’s edge, 
And once more the shadows fall. 





This is far more real description than 
— the ray 

Transforms Hymettus from noon’s silver grey 

To one rose jewel, when the islands be 

Like broken sapphires on a milky sea, 
and similar statements passim. And yet even 
in this felicitous little verse of a felicitous little 
poem Mr. Rodd’s unpoetic slipshodness puts a 
flaw that under some circumstances may be fatal 
to its influence : some minds and some moods 
will not accept the ‘‘ ledge ” as a synonym for | 
the window, and it will not tend to lessen the 
amusement of those whom the word strikes only 
in its literal and inappropriate meaning that it 
is clearly obvious that the ledge, however in- 
convenient for the lady’s face, has the conve- 
nience of affording a rhyme. Of course to avoid 
this flaw Mr. Rodd might have had to recast 
the verse, and it might have been difficult to 
do that and preserve its best qualities. But 





why will Mr. Rodd never do what is difficult ? | 
‘In a 


Mr. John Davidson’s short series 





' Music-Hall’ consists of a prologue by a ci- 


devant junior clerk who, having to confess that 
With a pipe and a tankard of beer, 
In a music-hall, rancid and hot, 
I lost my soul night after night, 


| writes portraits, as revealed by themselves, of 


six music-hall performers. While making these 
mouthpieces give their music-hall and them- 
selves the worst character for vulgarity, sala- 
ciousness, open obscenity, and subtle, debauch- 
ing suggestiveness, he endeavours-—but the 
task is difticult—to keep his representations 
from themselves incurring the reproach of 
offering attractions to lewd tastes. But what 
is the use of writing them? Such evils as they 
detail will not be checked by means of verse 
about them, whether more or less descriptive ; 
it is even probable that the exposure of the 
vile Selene Eden’s infamously exquisite dancing 
would be a valuable advertisement for her if 
she could come out of the book to exhibit in a 
music-hall ; and who knows but what ‘‘ the 
famous Californian Comique ” (a personage who 
frankly boasts ‘‘I’m obscene,” but who forbears 
in the book and gives no illustrations) may by 
his 
Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! hee, hee, hique! 
inspire a ditty able to draw throngs to music- 
halls ‘‘rancid and hot”? The series does not 
aspire to poetry. A passage inserted in the 
account of himself soliloquized by ‘‘ The Senti- 
mental Star” (a star fallen from a purer atmo- 
sphere), 
A little good sufficed for me, 
A rose’s scent made heaven mine, 


detaches itself from its surroundings like a 
jessamine flower in a nosegay of cabbage blos- 
soms. ‘In a Music-Hall,’ though the most 
important and noteworthy part of Mr. David- 
son’s volume, does not fill a large proportion of 
its pages. The other contents are miscellaneous 
—ballad-tales, love poems, humouristic and 
satirical poems, descriptive poems, a blank- 
verse rendering of John Baliol’s abdication. 
These, though not devoid of ability, are not of 
quality to attract attention to Mr. Davidson as 
a poet. 

Mr. Richard Watson Gilder’s title-poem, 
‘Two Worlds,’ cannot be denied the merit of 
brevity. It is in two parts, and each part has 
one short stanza—thus :-— 

TWO WORLDS. 
I 


THE VENUS OF MILO, 
Grace, majesty, and the calm bliss of life; 
No conscious war ’twixt human will and duty ; 
Here breathes, forever free from pain and strife, 
The old, untroubled pagan world of beauty. 


Il. 
MICHAEL ANGELO’S SLAVE. 
Of life, of death the mystery and woe, 
Witness in this mute, carven stone the whole. 
That suffering smile were never fashioned so 
Before the world had wakened to a soul. 
It is impossible to find a reason for the import- 
ance given these two stanzas—set apart to form 
by themselves alone Section I. of the volume 
to which they give name: they do not fore- 
shadow anything of the subsequent sections 
nor in any way make a prelude. The contents 
of the five other sections fail to remove the im- 
pression given by ‘Two Worlds’ that Mr. Gilder 
has not the true poetic gift ; but they show him 
to possess ability as a thoughtful and competent 
writer of verse. 

‘** The FallenCity ” depicted, in the Spenserian 
stanza, by Mr. Will Foster was the result of ‘‘an 
idyl scheme of happiness.” It was ‘‘a work of 
Nature and of Art” so exquisite that the Art 
must surely have been magical, although Mr. 
Foster does not say so. Its first inhabitants, 
who were ‘‘the great and wise and lovely,” 
devised laws for an ideal life ; toil was to be 
unknown, and 

All men should there be equal ; arms and force 

Should be forbidden ; all men should be free 

In action and belief—the unfettered course 

Of Nature; none should have authority 

Above his fellows; and all wealth should be 

A common property; women and men 

Should be alike in glorious liberty— 

One voice, one power, one people, equal reign, 
One burden and one lot, one glory and one gain. 





ae 
Under this system all was prosperity and enjoy. 
ment of noble occupations and noble recreations 
‘‘the race grew to a diviner mould,” and even 
inanimate nature felt the high influence and was 
perfected :— 

For all around the woods breathed like a lute; 

And never wind-nipt blossom blew away, 

But every bloom attained a perfect fruit. 

But another epoch came. The ideal life changed 
into mere laziness and self-indulgence ; women 
spoiled by equality to men, lost their modesty 
and degenerated into lascivious and treacherous 
animals ; everything got disordered because 
there were none whose work could be claimed; 
the sense of duty was lost ; reverence died out; 
progress ceased ; jealousies, disputes, and feuds, 
spread rampant because 
—— no authority 

To arbitrate or settle difference blind, 

Since all men held themselves supreme, might be, 
Then came anarchy and factions and tyrannies 
and all sorts of crimes, and then 

At length the strong combined against the weak, 

Denied their ancient rights, and sought to lay 

The city’s tasks upon them, 
and there followed ‘‘the dire reek of ciyj} 
strife,” with murders secret and open, culmi- 
nating in utter carnage until 

—— the mad affray, 

’Mid shrieks and groans and dreadful silences, 

Waged on and on, till Death at length did lay 

His hand on every mouth ; hushed were all cries— 

No man remained to see the morrow’s sun arise. 
The plain around the city, stricken with a 
curse, is stripped of life, a hideous empty waste, 
but the city remains in mysterious completeness, 
effaced by mists in the daytime and revealed at 
night in all its loveliness, but as it was on the 
final day, strewn with corpses. It remains to 
teach a lesson. But to whom? Where is the 
Utopian sect which Mr. Foster is thus trying to 
convert from a political and social heresy? Is 
it possible that he is taking aim at the Socialists? 
But Socialism scarcely errs in the direction of 
proposing to give too much play to the will and 
whims of the individual—anything but contem- 
plates a law that no citizen shall ever do work 
for others or 
— aught that might e’en appear 
Compulsory, or done as service— 

anything but urges the abolition of governmental 
control. The Anarchists, so far as they are yet 
known, are not devising an idyllic world. And 
Mr. Foster cannot mean them, for he holds forth 
anarchy as one of the unlooked-for results that 
destroyed the city’s legislative scheme for per- 
fect life. But then what philosophers, what 
philanthropists, what politicians, are cherishing 
hopes of the establishment of some heavenly 
commonwealth for which Mr. Foster foresees so 
hellish a aecline and fall? It does not always 
belong to the life of a poem that its repre- 
sentations should be true, or even possible as 
human facts go; reality for a poem is that it 
should so state itself that the reader can accept 
it as its own authority for everything that is m 
it, without looking beyond, however inaccurate 
the poem may be seen to be when com 
with outside data. But when the whole heart 
and meaning of a poem is parable it cannot stand 
as poem apart from its parable. ‘The Fallen 
City’ fails in its parable, and the details also 
must, since they depend on the parable, neces- 
sarily fail to interest ; thus the poem drags 
heavily, although some of its stanzas are well 
put. Among the other contents of the volume. 
the ‘Ode on the Return of Spring’ and ‘ After 
Winter,’ ‘After Spring,’ ‘After Summer, 
‘ After Autumn,’ are about the best. They are 
a little stiff and studied, but they have, never- 
theless, considerable beauty. There seems 
run on Lancelot and Guenevere of late. Mr. 
Foster too has his venture on the theme. His 
‘Sir Launcelot’ has merit, but does not make 
much impression. Probably the same amount 


of talent and skill expended on a subject which 
did not carry the reader’s mind away to literary 
memories would have produced a much more 
successful result. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ir may be said for the admirers of Beyle 
that they are not afraid of showing their hero 
in undress. But in the latest publication of 
his papers, Lettres intimes de Stendhal (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy), there is, at least, nothing, or 
very little, to be ashamed of. A man does not 
often write things to be ashamed of in letters 
to his sister. Moreover, at the time of the 
earlier of them this sister Pauline was almost a | 
little girl. Her brother does his best to bring 
her up in the ways of enlightenment and free 
thinking. Indeed, he is distinctly pedagogic in | 
intention and (which is not necessarily the same 
thing) occasionally priggish in effect. The 
letters begin in ‘‘ Messidor, an X.,” and end 
on the 1st of April (year undated, but evidently 
1815). They are not of much importance, but 
have some interest. That Beyle had a good 


’ 


pronounce Shakspeare ‘‘ Chéquspire,” as good 
atransliteration as possible ; that he had good 
literary taste by his enthusiasm over André 
Chénier’s verse and other good things. But 
then we knew before that he possessed these 
faculties. Indeed, the book has not much new 
to tell us, for even to his sister Beyle could not 
help being a braggart of bonnes fortunes, affect- 
ing a perpetual cynicism and playing the pedant 
now and then. But he could not help also 
exhibiting his great talents, and he did not 
always or cften attempt to hide a heart which 
was not wholly a bad one, and which was cer- 
tainly much less bad than he tried to make it 


out. 


Tue Duke de Broglie has usually issued the 
volumes of his elaborate history (we do not 
know whether we ought to call it of the reign of 
Louis XV., or of Europe in relation to France 
between the death of Louis XIV. and the 
Revolution) in pairs. He now appears with a 
singleton devoted entirely to La Paix d’Aiz-la- 
Chapelle (Paris, Calmann Lévy). The space may 
be thought a little disproportionate to the sub- 
ject, and the volume is certainly more than 
alittle deficient in incident. The chief is that 
forcible abduction or expulsion of Charles 
Edward which was not particularly creditable 
to France, and in reference to which in an 
appendix M. de Broglie gives us some scenes of | 
a highly curious play composed by D’Argenson 
and left in MS.—scenes which, despite their | 
curiosity, do not, it must be confessed, excite 
any violent desire for more. The full text of 
the treaty is also given ; and the volume asa 
whole has rather diplomatic and documentary 
than purely historical interest. It occupies, how- 
ever, an important place in the duke’s scheme, 
and so justifies the labour which he appears to 
have spent on it in ransacking half the record 
offices of Europe to trace all the by-ways and 
backstairs of negotiation and intrigue. In this 
respect, indeed, he is so conscientious that, 
instead of passing in silence what he has not 
been able to find out, he gives us distinct 
intimations where he has been baffled. The 
upshot of it all is that he holds himself (we think 
with some justice) to have added important 
arguments to the contention that the ‘‘ change 
of rapiers” between the war which ended in 
1748, and that which began in 1756, was by no 
means due even in any great part to resentment 
on the part of Madame de Pompadour or to 
Weakness on the part of Louis XV.—that the 
alliance between England and Prussia and that 
between Austria and France were brought about 
by the natural course of things rather than by the 
Caprice of individuals. It may be said, indeed, 
that no serious student of history needs to be 
told this, But the occasional-cause theory of | 
Politics, the doctrine of Cleopatra’s nose, dies, 





perhaps, the hardest of all delusions, and every 
additional blow to it is welcome. M. de Broglie 

dealt more than one such in his earlier 
volumes, and he has dealt another here. 


| on his Bossuet, 


Ir is possible that some readers may regret 


and ingenuity bestowed by M. Alfred Rébelliau 
Historien du Protestantisme 
(Paris, Hachette & Co.). It was M. Rébelliau’s 
purpose to vindicate the ‘‘eagle of Meaux” 
from what he thinks an unjust and general 
depreciation on the score of historical learning. 
And he has preferred to attempt this by de- 
voting a volume of six hundred large pages — 
distinguished from most works of its kind 
in France by the abundance of foot-notes con- 
taining justifying references, quotations, and 
documents-—to the very special and narrow 


| ground of an examination almost page by page 
' of the ‘ Histoire des Variations’ and the con- 


troversy of which it formed part. Now, in the 
first place, we think that M. Rébelliau exagge- 
rates the depreciation of which he complains. 
For very obvious reasons we do not expect 
generous—we hardly expect just—estimates of 
Bossuet from M. Renan or M. Scherer, with whom 
M. Rébelliau is principally wroth ; and if the 
general estimate of Sainte-Beuve is on the score 
of learning a little niggardly, it seems to us 
less so than it does to M. Rébelliau. However, 
there is no doubt that M. Rébelliau has suc- 
ceeded in vindicating for his hero a larger 
share of positive erudition, of close study of the 
actual matter in hand, than might have been 
expected even by those who, though they have 
little affection for Bossuet in some ways, knew 
him to be something very much more than the 
‘“*mere orator” of his enemies. As a study of 
the Catholic-Protestant controversy of the later 
seventeenth century, the book is an excellent 


piece of work—as a storehouse of references | 


quite invaluable. But M. Rébelliau has some 
of the weaknesses of the thoroughgoing advo- 
cate—especially that rather fatal one of huddling 
up good pleas with bad. It is, surely, a weak 
defence of the alleged inexactitude of Bossuet’s 
references to the text of Luther to say that ‘‘ pro- 
bably ” all the copies even of the same edition 
were not exactly like each other ; and though 
Garasse was a clever man and an amusing writer, 
we do not think that his security is a good one 
for a grave defender of a graver controversialist 
to retire upon, especially on a point on which 
Garasse himself does not contribute knowledge 
at first hand. However, our chief objection to 
M. Rébelliau’s learned work is that it spends 
far too much time and labour on only a part of a 
part of its subject. To appreciate Bossuet as 
an historian you must take not only the ‘ Varia- 
tions,’ not only its famous complement the 
‘Histoire universelle,’ but the other historical 
works which, as M. Rébelliau himself complains, 
nobody reads. And a much more satisfactory 
as well as much more definite idea of his his- 
torical powers could, as it seems to us, have 
been obtained by surveying, if with a little less 
minuteness, the whole, than by this micro- 
scopical investigation of a book doubtless of 
great merit, and doubtless also not ill-informed, 
but affected, and that not favourably, by the 
‘*foregoneness”’ of its conclusion and by the 
fallacies of its major premise. 


M. pvE Lescurg, whose death, we regret to say, | 


shortly followed the publication of the work we 
are about to notice, had acquired the reputation 
of an expert in dealing with the authors of what 
some Frenchmen call the ‘‘intermediate”’ 
period—that is to say, the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth. It was, therefore, fitting enough 
that he should undertake Chateaubriand, the 
greatest of them all, who has been assigned 
to him in the series of ‘‘Les grands LEecri- 
vains” (Paris, Hachette) Nor will any 
lack of competence as far as knowledge 


' goes be found in his book, which is, in- 


deed, the completest account, in a tolerably 
small space, both of Chateaubriand’s life and 


' of his work, with which we are acquainted. The 


chief fault to be found with the book will strike 


| the extraordinary expense of pains, learning, | 


almost any one who reads it knowing something 
about the subject and something of what has 
been said about him. It is a certain want of 
courage in attempting, or else a certain lack of 
power in giving, a distinct summary of Chateau- 
briand both as a man and as a writer. On the 
latter subject M. de Lescure entrenches himself 
behind innumerable citations from other people ; 
on the first—though there is a distinctly apolo- 


' getic tone about him—he rather confesses and 





avoids than frankly depicts Chateaubriand’s by 
no means very amiable or even very estimable 
nature. No one, however, can reproach M. 
de Lescure with having failed to give any intel- 
ligent reader ample information on which to 
form a judgment of his own and to correct it by 
that of others. 

M. JussERAND’s ingenious and pleasant pre- 
face to an English translation (Fisher Unwin) 
of M. Sorel’s Mudame de Staél, the first of an 
intended complete version of the ‘‘Grands 
Ecrivains Frangais,” was not needed to assure 
that series of a welcome. With few exceptions 
the originals have been admirable specimens of 
literary biography in little, and not more than 
one or two of them have been better than this 
volume of M. Sorel’s. We must, however, say 
that this first specimen is anything but well 
translated. Occasionally the merely English 
reader will hardly understand it ; for instance, 
‘*In French literature we perceive Madame 
de Staél at the very start of the generation which 
follows” is as nearly as possible nonsense ; and 
we can conceive a not very stupid reader, in 
trying to make sense of it, reading into it a 
sense quite different from that of M. Sorel’s 
‘*4 éveil de,” which, of course, means ‘*‘ present 


| ee : 
iat” or ‘presiding over the awakening of.” 


‘“*They curried the favour of their master,’ 
again, is very delightful, but unfortunately not 
what is meant. In fact, we have seldom seen a 
worse translation. 

A NEw volume of criticism from M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére is always welcome, and though his 
Essais sur la Littérature contemporaine (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy) deal in part with more fugitive 
matter than that to which he has accustomed us, 
the book will be all the more legible to some, 
and perhaps not less profitable to any. Not 
a few of the papers it contains, though devoted 
to recent books—M. Paléologue’s ‘ Vigny,’ 


| M. Molines’s ‘ Vinet,’ M. Sully Prudhomme’s 


‘ Le Bonheur ’"—are substantive essays, which are 
not soon likely to lose their import or their im- 
portance. It is not so easy to be certain about 
others, such as those which deal with the bicker- 
ings about ‘‘ impressionist ” or non-impressionist 
criticism, with the battle between critics and 
novelists, with the study of ‘‘ symbolism,” with 
the theatre as it is for the minute, with small 
points and passing fashions of style, and the like. 
To a certain class of reader, no doubt, these are 
for the time much more attractive than the 
first class ; and we can hardly conceive a time 
when they will not be a blessing to a certain 
number of students of literature who are dealing 
with the particular period. But then it is so 
hard to tell how many students any particular 
period will interest ! Let us, however, cease to 
consider thus curiously. M. Brunetiére always 
writes well; he always brings the resources of 
an exceptionally vigorous mind to bear on what- 
ever subject he treats; and if he cannot be 
pronounced absolutely free from prejudices, his 
attitude on general questions is almost always 
the right one, and his thorough knowledge and 
scholarship are never wanting. 

BaRANTE as an historian, though strict sticklers 
for accuracy have sometimes found fault with 
him, was decidedly picturesque. We do not 
know that as much can be said for his Mémoires, 


| two volumes of which have now appeared, edited 


by his grandson, M. Claude de Barante (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy). They are on a rather large 
scale, and the autobiographer has not invariably 
been happy in estimating the comparative im- 
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portance of the matter he has given. Yet the 
book is one to be welcomed. Barante was 
born in 1782, a date which made it possible for 
him without any impropriety, though he was 
himself a moderate Royalist, to enter the 
Government service when the power of Bona- 
parte was consolidated. Of his earlier years and 
of the fortunes of his family during the Revolu- 
tion and the transition period he has given a 
sufficiently circumstantial account ; but where 
he is particularly valuable is for the later years 
of the Empire and the Restoration. The second 
volume ceases at 1821, though the book seems 
destined to continue to a much later period, if 
not even to that of its author’s death, which, it 
may be remembered, did not occur till the year 
of Sadowa. But previous to the earlier date 
just mentioned Barante is able to give us much 
information as to the formation, attitude, and 
sentiments of the class —neither Bonapartist 
**sons of their own works,” nor aristocrats 
renegade or irreconcilable, nor half reconciled 
revolutionists—which played such an important 
part during at least the first half of this century 
in France. For some years Barante served in 
the intendance of the army and as auditewr. 
At six-and-twenty (for promotion was rapid then 
and good men of business who had distinguished 
names were not too numerous in the Emperor’s 
service) he became Prefect of La Vendée. His 
conduct during the difficult period of 1814-5, 
which brought disaster to many and disgrace 
(actual or merited) to more, was honourable, 
and under Louis XVIII. he attained to a posi- 
tion of considerable weight in the Government, 
which he only exchanged for a position of 
importance in the leadership of the consti- 
tutional opposition. Of all these stirring 
times he has something to tell us, and the two 
chief faults to be found with him are, first, 
the above-mentioned want of the comparative 
estimate, and, secondly, a tendency to wander 
off into accounts of general history (not of his 
personal experience) which are superfluous, and 
which bulk out the book very unnecessarily, 
and at times rather irritatingly. It would be 
possible, as it too often is in books of this 
kind, to reduce the book by about half its bulk, 
and thereby at least to double its interest. 
Even as it is, there is a good deal to reward the 
patient and well-informed reader. There are 
traits—not, indeed, very numerous—at first 
hand of Napoleon; there are utterances of 
Fouché, Daru, and other ministers ; there is a 
decidedly vivid, if not very carefully composed 
picture of the utter disorganization and ‘‘ non- 
plus” of public opinion in France between 
the shaking of the Emperor’s popularity and 
the return of the Bourbons ; and there are the 
materials of a picture rather than the picture 
itself of the difticulties, not to say the impos- 
sibilities, which attended the attempt to recon- 
struct the monarchy on a firm basis. For the 
parliamentary and administrative history of the 
Restoration in particular the book is a very 
valuable storehouse, and there is no absolute 
lack of minor, but ‘‘ live” touches, such as the 
anecdote of Napoleon coolly taking up from 
the table a folded and sealed letter which his 
secretary Mounier had just written to Madame 
Mounier, opening it, and reading it before 
Mounier’s eyes. When one reads stories like 
this, it is strange to think that Napoleon died 
in his bed. But disappointment would await 
the reader of Barante who took the book up 
expecting many things like this; for, like too 
many modern memoirs, it is rather a store- 
house of miscellaneous material than a selected 
museuin of rarities. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Greek Syntax and Note-Book. 
M.A. (Percival & Co.) 
Elementary Classics: The Medea of Euripides. 
With Notes, Appendices, and Vocabulary by 
M. A. Bayfield. (Macmillan & Co.) 


By T. B. Rowe, 





Pitt Press Series.—Milton’s Samson Agonistes. 
With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and 
Indexes. By A. W. Verity. (Cambridge, 
University Press. ) 

Bunyan: The Holy War and The Heavenly 
Footman. With Introduction and Notes by 
Mabel Peacock. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Pitt Press Series.—Geschichte des Dreissigjahrigen 
Krieges. Buch III. Von F. Schiller. Abridged 
and edited by K. Breul.—WMilton’s Paradise 
Lost. Books XI. and XII. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Glossary, and Index by A. W. 
Verity. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. With Notes 
by H. T. Rhoades.— Ballad and other Poetry. 
Compiled by H. R. Heatley.—Easy Readings 
in German on Familiar Subjects. By A. R. 
Lechner.—Die Lehrjahre eines Humaiciisten. 
By W. H. Riehl. Edited by R. J. Morich.— 
Le Duc de Reichstadt. Par I. de St. Amand. 
Edited by E. Ingall. — English Classics for 
Schools: Grade II. Cook’s Voyages. By M. B. 
Synge. (Percival & Co.) 

Mr. Rowe’s school-book presents some novel 

features. About one-third (59 pp.) consists 

of an appendix in which are reprinted the 
examples used in the body of the work. This 
is intended to assist self-examination, but it 
also serves the better end of forming a col- 
lection of Greek ‘‘idioms,” somewhat like 
those used for the study of modern languages. 
We think, however, that it would have been 
more useful, besides economizing space, if the 
translation had only been given once; in the 
other case the reference to the work might use- 
fully have been appended. Less successful is 
the attempt to make the indices serve the pur- 
pose of a set of test questions. The pages are 
interleaved with writing- paper to encourage 
the independent collection of examples. This 
is excellent in theory, but, of course, learners 
are of two kinds: those who wish to learn and 
those who do not—by the latter we fear this 
kind attention will not be appreciated. Mr. 

Rowe’s work is remarkably condensed, but we 

do not think a more comprehensive Greek 

syntax has yet been published in this country. 

It is a little surprising to find all the cases 

disposed of (apart from prepositional uses) in 

eight pages, and the formidable conditional 
sentences only occupying five. The result 
is that an unusual amount of attention is 
given to features of style (21 pp.) It 
naturally follows that Mr. Rowe does not put 
forth any attempts to be strikingly original, 
and avoids all temptation to be discursive. 

Authors even of books professedly for schools 

seldom fail in this way. Occasionally, the latest 

views are—it may be intentionally—omitted. 

The treatment of zpiv (p. 86) is unsatisfactory. 

There seems to lurk some mistake in :— 

“ And if for vagueness a Woman is alluded to in 
the Plural, the Masculine is used: roig dpaot wai 
tvrdpiat to Aegisthus and Clytemnestra ” (p. 106) ; 
and one passage (Thuc., iv. 93, 2) receives two 
inconsistent explanations on pp. 100 and 113. 
Mr. Rowe concludes as follows :— 

“ Greek treats language asa plastic material for art : 
Latins, »  asasystem with laws to be 
followed : 

as an instrument for every- 
day use.””—P. 116, 

Such generalizations are nearly always too hasty, 

and in this case we have little more than a 

statement of the form in which Mr. Rowe 

best knows each language. The Attic orators 
were fully as systematic as any Latin author ; 
the Greek inscriptions are colloquial ; the Latin 
of Plautus is as plastic as the Greek of any 
writer save one or two ; inscriptions show that 

Latin could also be applied to every-day use ; 

while although English has now escaped all 

danger of having ‘‘ laws to be followed,” it is 
still ‘‘ a plastic material for art,” given the artist. 

The book is admirably got up, and will form 

a handsome and useful addition to any classical 


jibrary. 


English ,, na 
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Mr. Bayfield, it is well known, is a 
scholar, but he seems to us to leave too little 
unexplained in his booklet. If the choruses 
are translated for him, what advantage does , 
boy derive from reading them? If they are tog 
difficult for him to make them out for himself it 
would be better to omit them. We object, too 
to the vocabularies which form a feature of the 
‘*Elementary Classics,” and we believe mog 
schoolmasters think them demoralizing. 

Mr. Verity’s edition of ‘Samson Agonistes’ 
is an excellent and painstaking performance, 
His remark that Milton probably turng 
Sandys’s ‘Relation’ to account is new ang 
valuable. His is not, however, a book for 
schoolboys, but for undergraduates. It is a pity 
that it should be made bulkier by the reappear. 
ance of the memoir which has already figured 
in Mr. Verity’s editions of ‘ Lycidas’ ang 
*Comus.’ 

As Canon Venables introduced the edition of 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ which he prepared for 
the Clarendon Press with an excellent life of 
Bunyan, it was hardly necessary for Miss Pea. 
cock to write one for the careful editions of 
‘The Holy War’ and ‘ The Heavenly Footman’ 
which she has supervised for the same press, 
Miss Peacock’s annotations are copious and 
sensible. 

The evil of ‘set books” is manifest in the 
list before us, and the University of Cambridge 
is one of the worst offenders in this matter. If 
it wishes to prove the knowledge of its examinees 
why not set an unseen piece of simple German} 
This is no severe test. If boys.and girls cannot 
translate with tolerable accuracy a few simple 
sentences they do not know the language, and 
the University should not certify that they do. 
But to separate the third book of Schiller's 
‘Thirty Years’ War’ from the rest, and tell 
young people to get it up for examination, is to 
encourage cramming at the expense of sound 
knowledge. And yet this is what the univer 
sities do in their pass examinations. We have, 
of course, no quarrel with Dr. Breul, who has 
as usual performed with care and accuracy the 
task allotted to him by his employers. His 
map, however, might have been better.—Mr. 
Verity has also been set to work on a fragment 
of ‘Paradise Lost.’ Had the Pitt Press been 
wise he would have been asked to edit the whole 
poem. As we have said above, Mr. Verity is 
an admirable editor of Milton. His introduc 
tion and notes are a little too elaborate for 
schoolboys, but are learned and sensible. 

Mr. Rhoades has annotated Macaulay’s ‘ Lays’ 
in a judicious fashion.—Mr. Heatley rightly says 
that poetry for school use should be good, but 
much of what he gives is not good. Some 
thirty of his pieces are very far from being real 
poetry. The rest are masterpieces.—Mr. Lech- 
ner’s ‘Easy Readings’ are well selected, but too 
numerous. Half of his extracts, well and 
thoroughly learned, would give a lad a better 
knowledge of German than is common in our 
schools ; in the attempt to teach more, less will 
probably be attained. Besides, the book has 
been rendered needlessly expensive by making 
it so large.—Mr. Morich’s notes to Riehl’s tales 
are good, but rather too elaborate.— Miss Ingall 
in her notes has an unlucky habit of leaving out 
the most important bits of information ; for 1n- 
stance, she has contrived to write a notice of 
Marmont and omit all mention of Salamanca, of 
Metternich without mentioning the armistice 
of 1813 or the Revolution in 1848. She does not 
seem to know that in June, 1815, Charleroi was — 
not fortified. —Mr. Synge hit on a good reading: 
book for boys when he chose ‘Cook’s Voyages. 
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and Librarian of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. By Agnes Smith Lewis. (Cambridge, 
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generous and a somewhat curiously learned man 
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—a great traveller in regions not visited by the 
many—one of the most accomplished experts in 
antique gems whom Cambridge has ever pro- 
duced, and a personage in the archeological and 
academic world. At his death he bequeathed 
to Corpus Christi College his valuable collec- 
tion of engraved gems, which we notice in 
another column, and during his life he was 
conspicuous for his large-handed liberality. 
Mr. Lewis was the son of a Dissenting minister 
in London, and was educated under Dr. Mor- 
timer at the City of London School. He ex- 
hibited very early his considerable talents and 
his independent and somewhat eccentric per- 
sonality. He first entered at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, but his eyesight became affected 
by his unremitting devotion to study, and he 
crossed the Atlantic and became an agricultural 
upil with a farmer in Canada. He hated the 
life, but threw himself into it with his usual 


- energy, and, while keeping the strictest accounts 


and making notes that have a worth of their 
own, he kept up his Greek by murmuring his 
lamentations at his lot in that language. In 
1864 he was back in England. Mr. Critchett 
performed a very exquisite operation upon his 
eyes, and he returned once more to Cambridge, 
this time having entered himself at Corpus 
Christi. Five years later he was elected Fellow 
of his college, and from this time he became 
more and more one of the conspicuous figures in 
Cambridge society. A diligent and laborious 
lecturer, he is said to have spent all the income 
of his lectureship upon such works of art and 
other subsidiary ‘‘ properties ” as might serve to 
illustrate the subject-matter of the books he 
commented on. In becoming librarian to that 
unrivalled and priceless collection which Arch- 
bishop Parker bequeathed to the college, Mr. 
Lewis did his utmost to make the precious MSS. 
under his charge accessible to students, and 
was never so happy as when displaying his own 
collections to the wondering and intelligent eyes 
of scholars and sightseers. Americans were 
frequent visitors of the vivacious librarian in 
his hermit rooms at Corpus, and the account 
which one of them published of an interview 
with him in 1885, and which Mrs. Lewis has 
reprinted in her seventh chapter, gives a highly 
amusing and graphic picture of the way in 
which he lived in college before his marriage. 
The letters which are given in this volume— 
most of them records of his traveller’s ex- 
perience in Sicily, Asia Minor, Persia, and 
elsewhere—are excellent specimens of the gos- 
siping journal of a cultured traveller of wide 
experience with unusual powers of observation, 
and are written in a simple, unpretending style. 
Altogether the volume is an instructive and 
entertaining one, and leaves a most favourable 
impression upon the reader. Mr. Lewis was 
not a great man, but he deserved that some 
account of his life should be left to those who 
will benefit by his munificence, and his widow 
has done well in publishing this biography 
before his contemporaries can forget her hus- 
band’s merits, and cease to be curious about 
a career which was not an ordinary one. 

Dr. Garnett has done well in translating 
and reprinting the contemporary narrative of 
a Spanish merchant, Antonio de Guaras, de- 
scribing The Accession of Queen Mary (Lawrence 
& Bullen). The account Guaras gives of the 
dying speech of the Duke of Northumberland is 
noteworthy. There is nothing of importance 
inthe Spanish tract describing Queen Mary’s 
coronation which was bound up with Guaras’s 
narrative, and which Dr. Garnett, apparently 
with reason, believes to be a translation from 
the Italian. It is a pity that the Keeper 
of the Printed Books has been so chary of 
bibliographical details in his introduction. He 
does not tell us whether Guaras’s tract was 
printed at Medina del Campo, like the less 
important broadsheet, and whether it is in black 
letter or not. Dr. Garnett’s translation is, as 
Was to be expected, accurate, but it is some- 








what affectedly archaic. In the excellent intro- 
duction we are puzzled by his speaking of 
Guaras’s letters being ‘‘ finally deciphered by an 


expert named Saint Aldegonde,” speaking of the | 


great statesman as if he were a sort of sixteenth 
century M. Chabot. 


The Gentlewoman at Home, by Mrs. Talbot 
Coke (Henry & Co.), belongs to the ‘‘ Victoria 
Library for Gentlewomen,” and is an attractive- 
looking little volume, full of excellent advice as 
to the adorning of one’s home. Perhaps we 
hear a little too much of the author’s general 
views on the subject, and we grow somewhat 
tired of the word colour; but, after all, it is an 
amiable enthusiasm which inspires Mrs. Coke, 
and we are grateful to her for much of her good 
counsel. 

A King’s Second Marriage; ov, the Romance 
of a German Court. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 
—The recent death of the Grand Duke of 
Hesse explains too obviously, if none too 
creditably, the appearance or reappearance (for 
we are not sure which it is) of an English trans- 
lation of Ary Ecilaw’s dull and spiteful ‘ Roi 
de Thessalie.’ The French original was hard 
enough to read for any one who did not find 
scandalum magnatum an irresistible attrac- 
tion in itself. The severity of the task is com- 
plicated here by translation of the most rudi- 
mentary kind. 

Messrs. Lawrence & BUvuLuen publish for 
Mr. H. J. Robinson, the author, Colonial Chro- 
nology, a large volume, with maps, which con- 
tains a double set of tables of dates relating to 
the British Empire across the seas—one general 
and one particular. In the first part India is 
included, but from the second it seems to be 
omitted. Under Cyprus the revenue and ex- 
penditure are given without any reference to 
the tribute paid to Turkey. Scotch critics will 
be justly vexed at the use of ‘‘ English” for 
British on the title-page. 

WE have on our table Our Great Military 
Commanders, by C. D. Yonge (Ward & Downey), 
—The Story of our Continent, by N. 8. Shaler 
(Boston, U.S., Ginn),—The Law relating to 
Consular Jurisdiction and to Residence in Orien- 
tal Countries, by F. T. Piggott (Clowes),— 
Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi, edited, with 
Introduction, by G. E. Underhill (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press),—The Gate to Cesar, by W. C. 
Collar (Boston, U.S., Ginn),—Army Examina- 
tion Papers in Mathematics, by J. F. Davis 
(Whittaker),—Chanaes in the New Infantry 
Drill, 1892, with Explanatory Notes by W. 
Gordon (Gale & Polden),—A Grammar of the 
Old Persian Language, by H. C. Tolman (Bos- 
ton, U.S., Ginn),—A New Course of Expe- 
rimental Chemistry, by J. Castell-Evans (T. 
Murby), — Lectures on Light, by R. Wormell 
(Arnold),—An Introduction to Spherical and 
Practical Astronomy, by D. Greene (Boston, 
U.S., Ginn),— Air and Water, by V. B. 
Lewes (Methuen), — Lectures on Sound, by 
R. Wormell (Arnold), — Phases of Animal 
Life, Past and Present, by R. Lydekker 
(Longmans), — Christian Anthropology, by the 
Rev. J. Thein (New York, Benziger), — 
The Manifestation of Disease in Forest T'rees, 
the Cause and Remedies, by C. E. Curtis (H. 
Cox),—The Drainage of Habitable Buildings, 
by W. L. Beardmore (Whittaker & Co.),— 
Ethics for Young People, by C. C. Everett 
(Boston, U.S., Ginn), — Masks, Heads, and 
Faces, by E. R. Emerson (A. & C. Black),— 
Fugitive Slaves (1619-1865), by M. G. McDou- 
gall (Boston, U.S., Ginn),— A Tramp to 
Brighton, by E. 8. Kennedy (Simpkin),—To- 
day, To-morrow, and for Ever, by K. Burton 
(Digby & Long),—The Visitors’ Book, edited by 
Ignotus (Low),—Turned Up from Below, by C. 
Southern (J. Heywood),—A Fellowe and his 
Wife, by B. Howard and W. Sharp (Osgood & | 
Co.),—In Mermaidland, and other Stories, by ; 
Mrs. D’Arcy Evans (Digby & Long),—and Poems, 





by A. G. R. (Chiswick Press). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Hughes's (M. J.) Guide to Preparation for Cambridge an@ 
Oxford Candidates for Holy Orders, &c., cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 
History and Biography. 
Johnston (Dr. G.), Selections from the Correspondence of, 
collected by his Daughter, Mrs. Barwell-Carter, 8vo. 15/ 
Malone’s (Very Rev. S.) Chapters toward a Life of St. 
Patrick, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Cater’s (Rev. J.) Bisley Bits, or Records of a Surrey Corner, 2/6 
Eglington’s Handbook on Mashonaland, the Country and 
how to Reach It, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Fergusson’s (R. M.) Our Trip North, illust. cr. 8vo. 3/6 el. 
Kurz’s (L.) The Chain of Mont Blanc, 18mo. 10/ limp cloth, 
flap. (Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides.) 
Science. 
Ewart’s (W.) Cardiac Outlines for Clinical Clerks and Prac- 
titioners, illustrated, 12mo. 5/6 cl. 
Jessett’s (F. B.) Cancer of Mouth, Tongue, and Gsophagus, 
their Pathology, Symptoms, &c., 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Poland’s (H_) Fur-Bearing Animals in Nature and in Com- 
merce, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Rose’s (W.) The Surgical Treatment of Neuralgia of Fifth 
Nerve (Tic-Douloureux), 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Donat’s (Karl von) Studies in Applied Tactics, with map, 3/ 
Elmslie’s (T.) His Life’s Magnet, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Engels’s (F.) Socialism Utopian and Scientific, translated 
by E. Aveling, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
English Churchman’s Birthday Book, compiled by C. H. 
Cope, 2/ cl. 
MacDargas's (J.) Who are the Disturbers of Peace in 
Europe ? cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Bousset (W.): Jesu Predigt in ihrem Gegensatz zum 
Judenthum, 2m. 40. 
Hahn (G. L.): Das Evangelium d. Lucas, Vol. 1, 12m. 
Miller (K.): Kirchengeschichte, Vol. 1, 9m. 50. 


Taw. 
Mueller (O.): Die livlindische Agrargesetzgebung, 5m. 
Fine Art. 
Baye (J. de): Le Trésor de Szilagy-Somlyo, 8fr. 
Philosophy. 
Krause (K. C. F.): Anfangsgriinde der Erkenntnisslehre, 


4m. 50, 
History and Biography. 

Kunz (H.): Der Biirgerkrieg in Chile, 5m. 

Loher (F. v.): Kulturgeschichte der Deutschen im Mittel- 
alter, Vol. 2, 9m. 50. 

Geography and Travel. 
Jacob (G.): Studien in arabischen Geographen, Part 3, 2m. 
Philology. 

Férstemann (E.): Zur Entzifferung der Mayahandschriften, 
III., 1m. 

Joannis Geometre Carmen de S. Panteleemone, ed. L. 
Sternbach, 3m. 

Merguet (H.): Lexikon zu den Schriften Cicero’s, Part 2, 
Vol. 2, 43m. 

Miiller: Recensionen u. Versionen d. Eldad Had-Dani, 
4m. 40. 

Peiser (F. E.): Die hetitischen Inschriften, 6m. 

Philodemi Volumina Rhetorica, ed. S. Sudhaus, 4m. 

Schanz (M.): Beitriige zur historischen Syntax der griech- 
ischen Sprache, Vol. 3, Division 3, Part 1, 4m. 

Science. 

Bachmann (P.): Vorlesungen iib. die Natur der Irrational- 
zahlen, 4m. 

Barral (G.): La Connaissance de la Mer, 4fr. 50. 

Beck (L.): Die Geschichte d. Eisens, Part 1, 30m. 

Cantor (M.): Vorlesungen iib. Geschichte der Mathematik, 
Vol. 2, 10m. 

Pioger (J.): Le Monde physique, 2fr, 50. 

General Literature. 
Cahu (T.): Un Coeur de Pére, 3fr. 50. 
Gréville (H.): Chénérol, 3fr. 50. 








COLUMBUS. 
FOR THE FESTIVAL AT HUELVA. 
A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuevo Mundo dié Colon. 
To Christ he cried to quell Death’s deafening 
measure 
Sung by the storm to Death’s own chartless sea ; 
To Christ he cried for glimpse of grass or tree 
When, hovering o’er the calm, Death watch’d at 
leisure ; 
And when he showed the men, now dazed with 
pleasure, 
Faith’s new world glittering star-like on the lee, 
“ T trust that by the help of Christ,” said he, 
“J presently shall light on golden treasure.” 


What treasure found he? Chains and pains and 
sorrow— 
Yea, all the wealth those noble seekers find 
Whose footfalls mark the music of mankind ! 
*Twas his to lend a life: twas Man’s to borrow: 
’*Twas his to make, but not to share, the morrow 
Who in Love’s memory lives this morn enshrined. 
THEODORE WATTS. 
August 3, 1892, 
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THE WORM TURNS. 


THE proverbial worm turns only, I think, when 
it is actually trodden on ; but the worm imagined 
by Mr. Grant Allen appears to turn at the mere 
suggestion that such may be its fate. Let your 
correspondent take heart. In an age which 
sees a bishop, an archdeacon, four beneficed 
clergymen, and several sound Tories associated 
with men who are well known to hold opinions 
to which they themselves must be presumed to 
be diametrically opposed, with the view of doing 
honour toa man whose writings were declared 
by the highest legal authority to be such as to 
place them beyond the protection of the law ; 
an age when the author of ‘Literature and 
Dogma’ is buried in Westminster Abbey ; an 
age when the Bible Society is associated with 
the preservation to England of the Valdarfer 
Boccaccio ; an author need fear nothing unless 
his book possesses a quality which is not likely 
to attach to any work of Mr. Grant Allen. But 
should he really carry into execution his threat 
of destruction, it is greatly to be feared that a 
cold and cynical world will never free itself from 
the belief that the friendly publisher he speaks 
of found that quality in his work which Pope 
lashed so severely in his famous satire. Let us 
trust that we may yet have the opportunity of 
judging how unjust would be such a suspicion. 

By way of illustration, I venture to relate 
that more than twenty years ago the late D. G. 
Rossetti, who it is well known was no mean 
critic, urged me most strongly not to publish 
some work of a justly celebrated author, on 
the ground that it would assuredly bring disgrace 
on both writer and publisher. I listened to his 
advice, and the work was published by some one 
else, with the result that the book sold as well 
as usual, and that neither the public nor the 
critics troubled themselves about it in the least 
degree. F. 8. Exxis. 








OF CONCORDANCE MAKING. 
August 1, 1892, 

HavinG a deep personal interest in the sub- 
ject of concordances, I have read with much 
concern and more dissent some remarks which 
the Athenewm has lately contained respecting 
them. A concordance, I take it, should not be 
regarded as a vehicle for the display of the com- 
piler’s scholarly ingenuity, exercised for the 
purpose of extorting admiration from reviewers 
and of economizing paper and print, but as 
something which is to be of the greatest possible 
use to the largest possible number of persons, 
from the dunce to the finished scholar. To 
facilitate reference is, no doubt, the principal, 
but far from the only object of a concordance ; 
and the facilitation is best effected by making 
every single word to stand by itself on its own 
bottom, not by collecting words together in 
groups, in one of which, at a certain loss of time 
and trouble, the desired word and passage may 
be found eventually, but not instantaneously. 
The system of ingenious grouping is well enough 
for an index, but not for a concordance. A con- 
cordance, it seems to me, should be ‘‘a literal 
reproduction of an author’s work, word for word, 
alphabetically arranged, with as much context 
as is necessary for identification of passages and 
for elucidation of meaning or illustration of 
usage, and without the introduction of any word, 
or part of a word, which does not actually occur 
in the author’s work.” 

I have seen the astounding proposition put 
forward that a concordance is ‘‘ intended for 
advanced scholars only.” To me, on the con- 
trary, it seems that the ignoramus who should 
study a work with a concordance handy for 
reference would be able to dispense almost 
entirely with those long-winded notes which 
very often bewilder rather than assist, and 
would derive inestimable advantage from having 
‘* parallel passages” (so far as the author’s own 
work is concerned) discernible at a glance, and 
from having light thrown upon a signification by 





seeing the same word in a variety of combina- 
tions and constructions. Compiling a concord- 
ance, in fact, appears to me like taking to pieces 
an elaborate machine for the purpose of examin- 
ing each of its parts in detail. You would surely 
keep every single portion separate, and set it in 
its own place by itself. Of course, when an 
author’s work is very voluminous, some kind of 
grouping may be excusable, but the usefulness 
of the concordance is diminished in proportion 
as the grouping is multiplied. 

The simpler, nay, the cruder, a concordance 
is, the more useful, in my humble opinion, it 
is likely to be ; for you never can tell for what 
reason the concordance may be required, and 
the moment you begin to try artifices with it, 
you run the risk of failing to meet some un- 
suspected, but perfectly reasonable requirement. 

For my part, I think that even to pen off 
‘*proper names’? and to shut them up in an 
enclosure of their own is a great mistake, for 
the connexion between some of them and some 
of the ordinary words is likely to escape notice ; 
and, in any case, with only one list, there is 
no need to think whether the word you are in 
search of is a ‘‘ proper name ” or not, and there 
is no fear, when you are ina hurry, of finding, 
as you often do find, that you have inadvert- 
ently turned to the wrong list and have lost 
precious moments in a barren search, or of con- 
cluding, as you sometimes do conclude, that the 
word for which you are hunting (in the wrong 
place) isabsent altogether. The more “lists” or 
‘*divisions,” the more pitfalls, no matter how 
clever, admirable, and pleasing to one’s sense 
of order may be the artistic and intelligent 
arrangement. I cannot help thinking myself 
that what I will call the artful style of concord- 
ance is recommended not so much on scholarly 
as on commercial grounds. 

There was a time when the utility of such a 
work as a concordance was regarded, even by 
those whose participation in it was wholly com- 
mercial, as the main consideration, not to be 
jeopardized for the sake of saving expenditure 
and of accelerating the realization of profit (if 
any). Job and Company are the publishers that 
the compiler of a concordance would like to 
find ; but Job and Company seem to have re- 
tired from most businesses. Ropert Back. 








VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND. 
17, Manchester Square, W. 

READERS of the published correspondence of 
Voltaire will have noticed the scarcity, almost 
the entire absence, of letters from his hand 
between the years 1726 and 1730. In the col- 
lected correspondence which accompanies the 
complete editions of his works there is one 
letter to his friend Thieriot (or Thiriot), dated 
August 12th, 1726, conjectured by Mr. Parton 
to have been written from Rouen, in which he 
speaks of his uncertainty whether he shall re- 
turn to London. Voltaire landed in England 
in May, 1726, after his release from the Bastille, 
where he had been confined for the second time, 
from April 11th to May 2nd, 1726, in conse- 
quence of his fracas with the Chevalier de Rohan, 
whom he had challenged in Mlle. Lecouvreur’s 
box at the Théatre Frangais. 

In the ‘ Lettres inédites,’ collected by M. de 
Cayrol and published in 1856, we find three 


letters in English written by Voltaire to Thiriot ! 


in 1726. Thiriot, whom Grimm (or Diderot) 
calls a ‘‘literary peddler,” was Voltaire’s life- 
long friend and chief correspondent during his 
visit to England, which lasted till the end of 
March, 1729, and Voltaire’s ‘ Lettres sur les 
Anglais’ were all addressed to him. The follow- 
ing character of Thiriot is from the ‘Mémoires’ 
of Grimm for the year 1772 :— 

“Thiriot n’était pas homme de lettres: c’était 
une espéce de colporteur littéraire, qui avait fait de 
sa mémoire un répertoire trés instructif et trés 
intéressant. Il savait une foule innombrable d’anec- 
dotes de tous les gens célébres de son temps. II 
savait par cceur un grand nombre de piéces fugitives 








—=—==== 
de nos plus grands pote. qui n’avaient jamais été 
imprimées. II les récitait volontiers & ceux qui 
lui demandaient, mais il n’en donnait pas copie, ]] 
fut méme, je crois, trop paresseux pour les metty 
par écrit, et je suis persuadé que tout ce répertoir. 
est perdu avec lui. Intimément lié depuis plug de 
cinquante ans avec M. de Voltaire, 4 qui ¢¢@ 
espéce d’agens en sous-ordre a toujours été d'un 
grand secours, il en possédait dans sa mémoire une 
infinité de petites bagatelles charmantes, qui sang 
doute sont aussi perdues ; et dans son _portefeuille 
un nombre prodigieux de lettres dans lesquelles oy 
trouverait une foule de particularités curieuseg ¢ 
intéressantes.” 

Upon Thiriot’s death, in 1772, at more thay 
eighty years of age, Grimm further tells us that 
M. d’Argental in Voltaire’s name took ste 
with the aid of the police, to claim the ** Dro. 
digious number of letters” written by him to 
Thiriot. Grimm’s fear that ‘‘ce trésor ser 
perdu pour nous” seems to have had good 
foundation. 

The following portion of a draft of a lettey 
from Voltaire to Thiriot came into my posses. 
sion some years ago. It is written on two sheets 
of quarto paper yellow with age, and unfor. 
tunately begins only with p. 4. The original 
ink is faded and brown, but many corrections 
seem from their comparative blackness to be of 
later date, and are possibly by another hand 
than Voltaire’s. The letter terminates abruptly 
at p. 9, and was perhaps recopied by Voltaire 
before being dispatched to Thiriot. In all pro. 
bability the original draft has never been out 
of England. The style of the letter shows con. 
siderable command of our language, and the 
various events alluded to as having lately hap. 
pened to the writer fix its date at the end of 
the year 1726, or more probably the beginning 
of 1727. 

In October of the former year Voltaire re. 
ceived from Mlle. Bessiéres the news of his 
only sister’s death, to which he refers again in 
the present letter. Voltaire was deeply attached 
to this sister (named Marguerite Catherine 
according to Mr. Parton, Marie according to 
M. Alphonse Francois), seven years older than 
himself, who married Mignot, Correcteur de la 
Chambre des Comptes, and became the mother 
of Madame de Fontaine and of Madame Denis. 
Her death deepened the gloom which his en- 
forced exile in England had drawn around the 
poet. His reflections upon the nothingness of 
life and its likeness to a painful dream, and the 
allusions to the deliriums of his youth and the 
River Lethe, are perhaps less inspired by the 
fresh perusal of ‘Hamlet’ than by a genuine 
sense of his own misfortunes, loneliness, and 
expatriation. The ‘‘ Jew called Medina ” must 
be identical with the Jewish banker Acosta 
mentioned in Mr. Parton’s ‘Life,’ who, as 
Wagnitre reports the story from Voltaire’s own 
lips, thirty years later, met the presentation of 
Voltaire’s bill of exchange with the staggering 
confession, ‘‘Sir, I am very sorry; I cannot 
pay you, for in the name of the Lord, I went 
into Bankruptcy three days ago.” It is pleasant 
to know that ‘‘my damned Jew” behaved as 
generously as his ‘‘ broken” state allowed, and 
that the King of England, having heard of the 
stranger’s embarrassment, sent him a hundred 
guineas. It may be that George II. was the 
“ English gentleman unknown ” to Voltaire who 
‘* forced me to receive some money.” 

The ‘‘London citizen,” whose ‘true and 
generous affection soothes the bitterness of my 
life,” from whom Voltaire ‘‘ accepted all because 
he is a single gentleman” (by which phrase 
nothing more Pickwickian than ‘‘ simple gentle- 
man” seems to be implied), was Everard Falke- 
ner, Faulkener, or Fawkener, silk and_ cloth 
merchant, afterwards Sir Everard Falkener, 
English ambassador at Constantinople. _Vol- 
taire’s familiarity with him was one of the 
most enduring and delightful incidents of his 
octogenarian life, so full of firm friendships, an 
to him was dedicated the tragedy of ‘ Zaire. 

According to Mr. Parton, Falkener and Vol- 
taire were correspondents for thirty-one years 
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after the latter’s stay at Wandsworth—indeed, 
till the death of Falkener ; and Voltaire lived 
to welcome under his own roof at Ferney two 
crown sons of Sir Everard. ‘‘T was a prophet 
once in my life,” wrote Voltaire to Thiriot in 
1738, ‘although not in my own country. It 
was in London, at our dear Falkener’s house. 
He was only a merchant, and I predicted that he 
would be ambassador at the Porte. He laughed ; 
but, behold, he is ambassador.” Falkener 
seems to have been a trusted envoy and public 
servant in spite of his passion for gambling, 
and undeserving of Carlyle’s stricture on him, 


as “a man highly immemorable now but for 


Voltaire’s friendship.” 


“the best poet of England, and at present, of all 
the world. j hope you are acquainted enough with 
the English tongue, to be sensible of all the charms 
of his works. for my part j look on his poem call’d 
the essay upon criticism, as superior to the art of 

etry of horace ; and his rape of the lock la boucle 
de cheveur [that is a comical one], is in my opinion 
above the lutrin of despreaux. j never saw so 
amiable an imagination so gentle graces, so great 
varyety, so much wit, and so refined knowledge of 
the world, as in this little performance. 

“now my dear Tiriot after having fully answered 
to what you asked about English books, let me 
acquaint you with an account of my for ever cursed 
fortune. j came again into England in the latter 
end of july very much dissatisfied with my secret 
voiage into france both unsuccesfull and expensive. 
j had about me onely some bills of exchange upon 
a jew called Medina for the sum of about eight or 
nine thousand french livres, rekoning all. at my 
coming to london i found my damned jew was 
broken. j was without a penny, sick to death of a 
violent agtie a stranger, alone, helpless, in the midst 
of a city, wherein j} was known to no body. my 
lord and my lady bolingbroke were in the country, 
jcould not make bold to see our ambassadour in so 
wretched a condition. j had never undergone such 
distress ; but j am born to run through all the mis- 
fortunes of life. in these circumstances, my star, 
that among all its direful influences pours allways 
on me some kind refreshment, sent to me an 
english gentlemen unknown to me, who forced me 
to receive some money that j wanted. an other 
London citizen that j had seen but once at paris, 
carried me to his own country house, wherein j 
lead an obscure and charming life since that time, 
without going to london, and quite given over to the 
pleasures of indolence and of friendship. the true 
and generous affection of this man who sooths the 
bitterness of my life brings me to love you more 
and more. all the instances of friendshipp indear 
wy friend Tiriot to me. j have seen often mylord 
and mylady Bolinbroke. j have found their affec- 
tion still the same, even increased in proportion to 
my unhappiness, they offered me all, their money, 
their house; but j refused all, because they are 
lords, and j have accepted all from mr faulknear, 
because he is a single gentleman. 

“j had amind at first to print our Poor Henry 
at my own expenses in london, but the loss of my 
money is a sad stop to my desigu: j question if 
jshall try the way of subscriptions by the favour of 
the court, j am weary of courts my thiriot. all 
that is King, or belongs to a King, frights my repub- 
lican philosophy, j won’t drink the least draught of 
Bog the land of liberty. 

“) have written freely to the abbot desfon- 
taines it is true, and j will allwais do so, having no 
reason to lay myself under any restraint. j fear, j 
hope nothing from your country. all that j wish 
for, is to see you one day in london. jam entertain- 
ing myself with this pleasant hope. if it is but a 
dream, let me enjoy it, don’t undeceive me, let me 
believe j shall have the pleasure to see you in 
london, Casitcinie up] the strong spirit of this un- 
accountable nation, you will translate their thougths 
better, when you live among em. you will see a 
nation fond of her liberty, learned, witty, despising 
life and death, a nation of philosophers, not but 
that there are some fools in england, every country 
hasits madmen. it may be, french folly is plea- 
santer, than english madness but by god english 
Wisdom and English Honesty is ‘above yours 
one day j will acquaint you with the character 
of this strange people, but tis time to put an end 
to m english talkativeness. i fear, you will take 
this long epistle for one of those tedious english 

$ that j have advised you not to translate. 
before j make up my letter, j must acquaint you 
with the reason of receiving yours so late. t’is the 
fault of my correspondent at Calais master dunoquet. 
ve you must write to me afterwards, at my lord 
olingbroke’s House london. this way is shorter and 
Surer. tell all who will write to me that they ought 


make use of this superscription. 





‘‘j have written so much about the death of my 
sister to those who had writ to me on this account, 
that i had almost forgotten to speak to you of her. j 
have nothing to tell you on that accident but that you 
know my heart and my way of thinking. j have 
wept for her death, and j would be with her. Life is 
but a dream full of starts of folly, and of fancied, 
and true miseries. death awakes us from this painful 
dream, and gives us, either a better existence or no 
existence at all. farewell. write often to me. depend 
upon my exactness in answering you when j shall be 
fixed in london. 

_ “write me some lines in english to show your 
improvement in your learning. 

“j have received the letter of the marquess of 

ag and that which came from turky by mar- 
seille. 
_ “j have forgot the romance which you speak of. 
j don’t remember j have ever made verses upon 
this subject. forget it, forget all these deliriums of 
my youth. for my part j have drunk of the River 
lethé. j remember nothing but my friends.” 


“Our Poor Henry ” alludes to the publica- 
tion by subscription of the London quarto 
edition of ‘La Henriade,’ elsewhere fondly 
spoken of by the poet in his letters as his 
“fils” and his ‘‘batard.” ‘* His ‘ Henriade,’ ” 
said the brilliant improvisatore Rivarol, ‘‘ is 
only a skinny sketch, a skeleton epic, lacking 
muscle, flesh, and colour.” Voltaire was pre- 
paring all through 1727 the poem, which finally 
appeared in 1728, price one guinea, ‘‘ the first 
edition published with the author’s sanction.” 
Three octavo editions were sold as fast as they 
could be produced, the book being dedicated to 
the queen, and the king, George II., sending 
the author a present of two thousand ¢écus. 
Voltaire thus evidently overcame the ‘ weari- 
ness of courts” spoken of in the letter, and 
appears to have been exceedingly zealous in 
personally whipping up subscribers. 

The Abbot (Abbé) Desfontaines spoken of 
in the next paragraph had been introduced by 
Thiriot to Voltaire in 1724. The latter had 
then placed the Abbé under an irredeemable 
obligation by procuring his release from prison, 
where he lay under accusation of a vile crime. 

Desfontaines overflowed with momentary 
gratitude, but some years later he abused the 
Newtonian philosophy as expounded by Voltaire, 
and brought out a translation of his English 
‘Essay upon Epic Poetry’ so swarming with 
errors that Voltaire felt obliged to publish an 
opposition one. As a sample of the Abbé’s 
knowledge of English he translated ‘‘ the cakes 
eaten by the Trojans” into ‘‘la faim dévorante 
de Cacus.” The breach at last widened into 
a gulf rendered impassable by Desfontaines’s 
exaltation of Rousseau, and by his publishing, 
in defiance of Voltaire’s protest, some verses 
of a private and personal nature. Voltaire 
retorted by condensing into a pamphlet of 
forty pages, called ‘Le Préservatif,’ all the 
blunders he could find in 200 numbers of 
Desfontaines’s weekly journal, finishing by an 
account of his intervention on the Abbé’s behalf. 
Epigrams and caricatures flew and fluttered 
freely about the heads of the antagonists. Des- 
fontaines’s counterblast to the ‘ Préservatif’ was 
the ‘ Voltairomanie,’ of which an edition of 
2,000 copies, printed in Holland, was sold in 
fifteen days.- Madame du ChAtelet writes to 
D’Argental, ‘‘I have just read that frightful 
libel. I am in despair.” She did her utmost 
to hide its publication from him, little suspect- 
ing that Voltaire had himself read it, and was 
trying to conceal it from her. Criminal pro- 
ceedings for libel were commenced, and Des- 
fontaines only saved himself from a second 
prison by disavowing in writing the authorship 
of the lampoon. 

Voltaire’s eulogy of England as ‘‘a nation of 
philosophers” with ‘‘some fools ”’ is a flattering 
counterpoise to Carlyle’s famous dictum. One 
of the ‘‘ tedious English books ” which Voltaire 
had advised Thiriot not to translate was 
‘Gulliver’s Travels’ (the first part of which 
appeared in 1726), as we find from an English 
letter of March, 1727, published in the ‘ Lettres 
inédites,’ And this does not seem to be from 





want of appreciation of Swift, whom in his 
‘Letters concerning the English Nation’ (pub- 
lished in London in 1733) he commends as 
** Rabelais in his senses......possessing all the 
delicacy, the justness, the choice, the good 
taste, in all which particulars our giggling rural 
vicar Rabelais is wanting.” 

Of Pope he writes in the same ‘Letters’: ‘‘ He 
has mellowed the harsh sounds of the English 
Trumpet to the soft accents of the Flute,” the 
figure of which phrase recalls Mr. Swinburne’s 
lines on Landor, 

And through the trumpet of a child of Rome 

Breathes the soft music of the flutes of Greece. 
How high an opinion Voltaire entertained of 
the ‘Rape of the Lock,’ the first paragraph 
of the letter now published tells us. 

Taking into consideration the language in 
which it is written, its length, and the amount 
of autobiographical details it contains, I cannot 
but think that this letter is one of the most 
interesting pieces of Voltaire’s writing which 
have come to light since the mass of his corre- 
spondence was published ; and if I am right in 
supposing that it is up to the present ‘‘ inédite,” 
no apology is required from me in bringing 
it to the notice and under the criticism of 
Voltaireans. A. Forbes SIEVEKING. 








SALE. 

THE third portion of the library of the late 
Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford Hope was sold 
by auction at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge on July 27th and three 
following days. Dallaway’s Sussex sold for 371. 
Archéologie de Russie, 731. Du Sommerard, 
Les Arts au moyen Age, 591. Drayton’s Poly- 
olbion, 151. 15s. Voyages pittoresques de 
l’ancienne France, 37/1. Gould’s Birds of Great 
Britain, 451. H. B.’s Political Sketches, 231. 10s. 
Hasted’s Kent, 26/1. Houghton Gallery, 201. 
Loggan, Oxonia et Cantabrigia [Illustrate, 
241. lls. Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 211. 5s. 
Missale Leodiense, 131. 13s. Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, 21/.; his Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture, 4]. 4s.; and his Stones of Venice, 
141. 10s. Sowerby’s Botany, by Syme, 141. 
Tooke’s History of Prices, 121. 5s. The sale 
realized 2,0271. 8s. 








A CENTO BY BAUDELAIRE. 
29, Rue de Condé, Paris, July 31, 1892. 
BaAUDELAIRE’S imitation of Longfellow and 
Gray in his sonnet entitled ‘Le Guignon’ was 
pointed out four years ago in American Notes 
and Queries for June 30th, 1888, pp. 99, 100. 
The writer of the interesting article under that 
date also called attention to the fact that Long- 
fellow had borrowed freely from various authors 
in his ‘Psalm of Life ’—from Phzedrus (Book 
IV., prologue), from Byron (lines to Thomas 
Moore, ‘‘ My boat is on the shore’), and, to 
limit the communication to the stanza translated 
by the French poet, from Hippocrates in ‘‘ Art 
is long, and Time is fleeting,” and from ‘‘the 
Bishop of Chichester’s Poem on his Wife” in 
“Cour hearts Still like muffled drums are 
beating,” which passage was compared to the 
bishop’s 
Hark, my heart, like a soft drum, 
Beats her approach, &c. 
This last quotation I am now unable to verify or 
complete. A. BELJAME. 
*,* Mr. H. H. Johnson writes that he 
pointed out the cento in La Plume of June Ist. 
M. Verrier’s communication had, however, 
reached us before that. 








THE FRANCIS PAPERS. 
5, Montpelier Square, Aug 2, 1892. 
Your valuable paragraph in correction of cer- 
tain misstatements made in connexion with the 
posthumous papers of my great-grandfather, 
Sir Philip Francis, will be read with extreme 
interest ; but will you allow me to call your 
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attention to one inaccuracy? For ‘‘Mr. Joseph 
Parkes did not even examine the greater 
number” read ‘‘Mr. Herman Merivale did 
not,” &c. Mr. Parkes not only examined them 
thoroughly, but after mastering their contents 
became convinced that Sir Philip Francis was 
really ‘‘Junius.” Mr. Parkes died before he 
had finished putting his investigations into 
shape. Many of his papers belonging to others 
kad to be redistributed, but he has, fortunately, 
left invaluable memoranda descriptive of the 
contents of my great-grandfather’s papers. 
These show them to be of unique interest and 
importance. Mr. Parkes never got so far as 
the ‘‘ Junius” period in his publication of the 
memoirs of Sir Philip Francis. Mr. Merivale 
in his hasty completion of the work admits that 
he was unable to master the unsorted MSS. 
now in our possession dealing with that interest- 
ing period. The Junius question, therefore, in 
spite of all that has been said to the contrary, 
remains where it was, nor can it be even moved 
on a stage till Sir Philip’s papers have been 
examined, sifted, and analyzed. 
Beata FRAnNcIs. 








Literary Gossip. 


Autnovcn Mr. A. Patchett Martin’s life 
of Lord Sherbrooke is announced, it cannot, 
we are told, be ready before the end of the 
year. Partly because of his extreme short- 
sightedness, Lord Sherbrooke’s papers are 
almost as difficult to decipher as Dean 
Stanley’s. It will be remembered that on 
account of his inability to read his own 
handwriting he almost broke down during 
his last speech in the Commons. 


THERE is some chance that Mr. Louis 
Stevenson may visit England next year. 


WE are requested to contradict the asser- 
tion made in //arper’s Magazine in May that 
Mr. Barrett, the father of Mrs. Browning, 
“compounded with his creditors.” When 
Mr. Moulton Barrett, in the beginning of 
June, saw this statement, so injurious to his 
father’s memory, he wrote to Messrs. Harper, 
saying that there was no foundation what- 
ever for it, and asked them to publish his 
denial of it. The receipt of his letter was 
acknowledged, but no notice has been taken 
of his request in the numbers of the maga- 
zine for July and August. The statement is 
quite untrue, and we may add quite un- 
warrantable. 


Carr. Trorrer, well known by his bio- 
graphy of Warren Hastings and other 
works of merit upon Indian history, has 
undertaken to write a biography of Lord 
Auckland for the series styled “ Rulers of 
india.” 

No very definite conclusion was reached in 
the case heard before Mr. Justice Kekewich 
on Wednesday, in which Mr. Sidney Lee 
sought to restrain Mr. Gibbings from sell- 
ing as a new and complete work portions of 
the remainder sheets of Mr. Lee’s edition of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s autobiography 
(issued in 1886 by Mr. Nimmo). The judge 
made short work of the defendant’s conten- 
tion that the alteration of the original date on 
the title-page to 1892 was justified by “the 
custom of the trade,” and in his judgment 
he stated that he had no doubt about the 
moral aspects of the case. But the injunc- 
tion was refused, on the ground that the 
legal remedy for such an injury as Mr. 
Lee’s counsel endeavoured to establish was 
by means of an action for libel. Mr. John 





Murray, Mr. George Smith, and Mr. Fre- 
derick Macmillan figured among Mr. Lee’s 
witnesses, along with Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, and Dr. Garnett. 


Mr. Joun Dennis writes concerning the 
Aldine edition of Scott’s poetry :— 

** Allow me to correct an error into which 
your reviewer has fallen in his notice of the 
above work. He observes that it is evident I 
have profited by Mr. Rolfe’s labours, though I 
do not say so, and that my abridgments of Sir 
Walter’s notes, except in the ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ 
‘correspond exactly in a great majority of cases 
with Mr. Rolfe’s.’ I have never even seen the 
edition to which your critic refers, and had I 
profited by it should not have failed, I hope, in 
the common courtesy of acknowledging my obli- 
gations. If there be an agreement between us 
it must be due to the fact that we have both 
made a careful examination of the editions prior 
to that of Lockhart.” 


Miss E. Penrosz has just obtained a 
first class in the Honour School of Liter 
Humaniores (‘‘Greats’’) at Oxford. She 
is the first woman who has attained to this 
distinction since the examination was opened 
to women some four years ago. Miss Pen- 
rose is a student of Somerville Hall. 


We are asked by Mr. Rendel Harris to 
announce the discovery of a new text of the 
old Syriac version of the Gospels (Cure- 
tonian Syriac). A copy of the text has 
already been made, and is under the ex- 
amination of well-known English editors. 


Pror. Loypin1 writes from University 
College, Liverpool :— 

‘*T am requested by a member of the Italian 
Government to make inquiries whether there are 
existing in this country any manuscripts of the 
great Italian poet and prose writer Ugo Foscolo. 
The gentleman in question would not desire, so 
far as I know, to purchase the manuscript, but 
would simply like a faithful copy. May I take 
the liberty of asking you if you can, through 
the medium of your paper, help me in the 
matter? I know of no other way of obtaining 
the knowledge that I require.” 


Ir is understood that the statue in memory 
of Edward Irving, which has for some 
time been in course of erection at Annan, 
Dumfriesshire, where he was born on 
August 15th, 1792, will be unveiled on the 
coming anniversary of his birth. 


Mr. Tuomas GREENWOOD, the well-known 
authority on free libraries, has now in the 
press a small book dealing particularly with 
village and Sunday-school libraries. 


Mr. Cxzsar Carne, formerly acting chap- 
lain to the troops at York, is going to treat 
of ‘The Martial Annals of the City of York.’ 
He will begin with Roman times, and his 
monograph is to be illustrated. Mr. C. J. 
Clark is the publisher. 


Mrs. CrawsHay has awarded prizes to 
six ladies for paintings of subjects con- 
nected with Byron, Shelley, and Keats. She 
has offered one or two pictures concerning 
Shelley to the museum to be formed in his 
honour. 


Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Lunacy Report for 1891 (1s. 8d.) ; 
and Teachers’ Superannuation Committee, 
Report and Evidence (1s. 6d.). 
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Germanic Origins: a Study in Primitiy 
Culture. By Francis B. Gummere. (Nutt.) 


CuronoLocy in the study of primitive cy). 
ture is apt to be overlooked, and it is the 
merit of this book that, having been plannej 
to deal only with the evidence of orig; 
from the early documents, it strictly keg 
to this ground. Occasionally, it is true, its 
author points out a survival; but it is only 
in special cases, and then only in illusty. 
tion, not in substitution of the early evidence, 
As a very succinct and well-arranged sum. 
mary of what is to be gleaned of Germanic 
thought and life from classical and Germap 
remains, the book unquestionably fills g 
place which was vacant, and which, in spite 
of some admirable chapters in Kemble’s 
‘Saxons in England’ and Elton’s ‘ Origins 
of English History,’ sadly needed the atten. 
tion of a capable scholar. 

We do not suppose that Dr. Gummere js 
a follower of that school who once seemed 
to think that because the people of England 
speak a Teutonic language they therefore 
belong wholly to a Teutonic race; but he 
has an unhappy way of alluding to “ow 
ancestors,” which reminds us of the influ 
ence wrought by Kemble’s one-sided work. 
There are other expressions which to a care- 
less reader might convey ideas not consonant 
with recent research, and such as it is pretty 
certain Dr. Gummere does not wish to con- 
vey; but the reader has a solid piece of work 
to be thankful for, and it may seem captious 
to quarrel over a point which, after all, is a 
matter of opinion. 

Dr. Gummere divides his book into six- 
teen chapters, each one of which deals with 
a definite section of early German life, and 
he brings to the front several most interest- 
ing details which are of some importance 
just now. The position of women, for in- 
stance, in Teutonic society is a subject 
which deserves the most careful considera- 
tion in spite of such treatises as that of 
Laboulaye and Sir Henry Maine’s sug- 
gestive interpretations of some of the lead- 
ing points. Dr.Gummere, after a decidedly 
instructive summary of the legal position 
of women, draws attention to one almost 
forgotten phase of the subject, namely, that 
in which the German woman appears as 
devotee and priestess of the gods. In this 
capacity she cannot have held a very sub- 
ordinate position in the tribal organization; 
and the Visigothic custom which admitted her 
to equal shares of an estate with sons, and the 
ancient Norwegian practice not far removed 
from this, may be traced, we think, to other 
than foreign influences, to which Dr. Gum- 
mere is inclined to attribute them. On the 
subject of the ancient German house, Dr. 
Gummere has some most interesting re- 
searches, though the results he draws there- 
from are hardly so definite as they should 
be :— 

‘“‘Wattled work, twigs or flexible branches 
woven together, seemed to give enough stability 
for all [his] purposes, and even on the column 
of Marcus Aurelius what we may take to be 
contemporary German houses are of cylindrical 
shape, with round vaulted roof, no window, an 
rectangular door ; they appear to be woven of 
rushes or twigs, and are bound about with 
cords.” 
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Such houses as these contrast forcibly with 
the underground dwellings rightly brought 
into notice in a passage later on in the 
book. But then there are also those square 
puildings with double rows of columns com- 

sed of trees placed root upwards, which 
the German scholar Henning has _illus- 
trated so well, and which have to be 
studied in connexion with what Dr. Vir- 
chow has written in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethno- 
logic, and with Viollet-le-Duc’s well-known 
treatise. Which of these forms, then, 
represents the true German house, and 
which are due to later developments of 
German life? Such questions need some 
discussion, at all events, as the house has 
anintimate connexion with important phases 
of social development, and is practically the 
starting-point for any inquiry into the re- 
lationship of the homestead with two very 
essential elements of early life, namely, 
ancestor worship and land rights and duties. 
Probably it is some uncertainty in 
tracing out the relative positions of insti- 
tutions with each other that makes Dr. 

Gummere halt in many of his conclusions, 
He declares, rightly as we think, that 
dualism is not a characteristic of German 
worship; and yet when he discusses house 
burial and well worship he discovers, also 
rightly as we think, strong indications of 
dualism. But these opposite conclusions 
are not explained, and it is just this expla- 
nation which we should have valued, and 
have a right to ask for. 

Dr. Gummere’s observations on the Ger- 
manic belief as to life after death are im- 
portant when taken in connexion with 
Schrader’s conclusions, and his acute sug- 
gestion that gifts to the poor in modern 
days are very often the successors in custom 
of early offerings to the dead will compel 
folk-lore students to examine a very taking 
subject of inquiry. On the dwarf - race 
legends, red-hair superstitions, cannibalism, 
and the relics of a primitive totemism, Dr. 
Gummere writes suggestively though cau- 
tiously ; but on the old question of jus prime 
noctis he translates Dr. Schmidt’s results in 
too sweeping a fashion, unwarranted at any 
time, but especially so just now in view of 
Dr. Westermarck’s strong claim for a re- 
hearing of the evidence. The scope of Dr. 
Gummere’s work does not admit of much 
help from the comparative method, and it 
would, therefore, have been better if he had 
restrained his angry comments against those 
ethnologists who have compared the early 
Germans with African savages. 

We have confined our observations on 
this work to those points where the author 
appears either to have brought out new 
evidence or to have lagged behind existing 










evidence, because it is important to notice 
the special contributions made from time to 
time in the rapidly growing studies in com- 
parative culture. There is, of course, much 
in the book of great interest and value be- 
sides the subjects we have been able to touch 
upon, and we fancy that many students will 
welcome the vigorous translations from early 
sagas and poems which are given their 
proper place in the evidence. Dr. Gummere 
always uses the best authorities and texts 
for his early literature; but the folk-lore 


= so great attention to the views of Dr. | 


will wonder at his use of Ross’s essay on 
landholding. But all lovers of early history 
will agree that the study of German origins 
is made easier and brought nearer home to 
them by this extremely interesting and, in all 
essential respects, highly valuable treatise. 








CHEMICAL LITERATURE. 

A History of Chemistry from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Ernst von Meyer, 
Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Leipzig. Translated by G. McGowan, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.)— More than sixty years 
have passed since the learned Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Glasgow, Thomas 
Thomson, wrote his ‘History of Chemistry,’ 
a somewhat disappointing and trivial work. 
Since then the English reader has had to be 
satisfied with encyclop:edia articles and short, 
more or less popular, historical works. In Ger- 
many, nearly fifty years ago, Hermann Kopp’s 
classical ‘Geschichte der Chemie’ began to be 
published, and about fifteen years ago the same 
author produced his ‘ Entwickelung der Chemie 
in der neueren Zeit’; in more recent years 
A. W. Hofmann’s charming _ biographical 
sketches are a valuable addition to the history 
of the chemistry of to-day. France possesses 
Hoefer’s learned and classical work, ‘Histoire 
de la Chimie,’ and some of minor importance. 
England, it is true, has some excellent bio- 
graphical memoirs of particular individuals— 
e. g., Henry’s ‘Dalton,’ Wilson’s ‘Cavendish,’ 
and Bence Jones’s ‘ Faraday ’—but still lacks 
an historian of general chemistry, including that 
of the present century. Probably no branch of 
natural science has a history more fascinating 
or one more difficult to write. The writer must 
not only have a thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject and of the science, but must be able to 
appraise without bias the enormous mass of 
work presented to his review during the last 
half century, and this requires a man of broad 
general culture and sympathies. Dr. Meyer 
‘thas done his best to preserve throughout an 
objective attitude,” and has endeavoured ‘‘to 
apply to the services rendered by eminent 
investigators of quite recent years a calmer and 
juster criticism than has hitherto in many cases 
been meted out to them.” We think that on 
the whole Prof. von Meyer has been most suc- 
cessful in these endeavours, and has dealt with 
the labours of the chemists of to-day and of 
yesterday in a decidedly impartial manner. That 
the proportions of each individual should appear 
the same in every one’s eyes is manifestly im- 
possible, and we think the author has been very 
fair all round, and even, most difficult of all, 
avoided dwelling too much on the merits of his 
own countrymen. The first three chapters are 
the shortest, and perhaps the least satisfactory 
part of the book. They deal with the chemistry 
of the ancients, the age of alchemy, and the 
history of the iatro-chemical period, and the 
whole only occupies ninety pages. The value 
of the work of the alchemists is, we venture to 
think, under-estimated : thoughit was mixed with 
so much rubbish, mysticism, and even fraud, 
yet without it we should hardly have been in our 
present position to-day. Also the iatro-chemists 





are too summarily dismissed ; but the author may 
well have thought that Kopp’s ‘History’ supplied 
all that it was necessary to know of these times. 
The fourth chapter is on the history of the 
period of the phlogiston theory, from Boyle to 
Lavoisier, a period of about one hundred and 
twenty years, and it occupies about fifty pages. 
Boyle himself did not concur in the phlogistic 
views of Stahl, and they developed after his 
death; but with Boyle the history of chemistry 
proper begins. The great interest aroused in 
physical science at this time is apparent, not 





student will wonder why he should have 


only from the formation of our own Royal 
Society, which began to publish Transactions 
in 1665, but in Italy the Accademia del Cimento 


Accademia Nature Curiosum was started in 1652, 
and in Paris the Académie Royale originated in 
1666. The Berlin Academy was founded in 
1700, that of St. Petersburg in 1725, of Stock- 
holm in 1739, and that of Copenhagen in 1743. 
This chapter is fuller than the preceding ones, 
and prepares the way for chap. v., the most 
important and longest of the book. This treats 
of the history of chemistry from the time of 
Lavoisier up to the present. Here we think the 
author is seen at his best; he has an enormous 
amount of material to deal with, and to condense 
and fit into its proper place and proper propor- 
tion. His notices of the work of Lavoisier, 
Dalton, Berzelius, Davy, Liebig, Wéhler, and 
Dumas are excellent. The work of Frankland 
in founding the doctrine of atomicity is most 
fully recognized, and Kolbe comes in for a full 
share of honour. Chap. vii. gives a short special 
history of the various branches of chemistry 
from Lavoisier to the present day, the divisions 
being ‘‘ Analytical Chemistry,” ‘‘ Inorganic 
Chemistry,” ‘‘ Organic Chemistry,” ‘‘ Physical 
Chemistry,” ‘‘ Mineralogical Chemistry,” ‘‘Agri- 
cultural and Physiological Chemistry,” ‘‘ Tech- 
nical Chemistry,” and ‘‘The Growth of Chemical 
Instruction.” One could scarcely expect each 
of these divisions to be equally well treated by 
the same writer, but with the space at his dis- 
posal Dr. von Meyer has done wonderfully well. 
In *‘ Agricultural Chemistry ” perhaps the work 
of Liebig is given too much prominence, and 
certainly the labours of Lawes and Gilbert 
should have been alluded to. The work is an 
earnest attempt at a very big subject; though 
clearly a complete history of chemistry still 
remains to be written, yet we heartily welcome 
Prof. von Meyer’s history in its present form 
in our own language. The translator, in his 
effort to follow the original literally, is some- 
times betrayed into inelegances which betray 
the fact that it is a translation, but he is gener- 
ally very correct. A more copious index would 
be an advantage, and such names as Basilius 
Valentinus might appear under V as well as B. 

A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. By Prof. 
T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S., assisted by Eminent 
Contributors. Vol. II. (Longmans & Co.)— 
This, the second of the three volumes in which 
this dictionary will appear, takes us from ‘‘ Eau 
de Cologne” to ‘‘ Nux Vomica.” This volume 
is of equal excellence with the first, as, indeed, 





the names of the editor and his contributors form 
a sufficient guarantee it would be. If we have 
any fault to find with the book it is with the 
editor’s department ; he does not seem to have 
always fairly apportioned the space at disposal 
to correspond with the importance or interest 
of the subject from the point of view of applied 
chemistry. For example, the longest article 
in this volume is a most excellent one by Mr. 
W. P. Wynne on “ Naphthalene ” and its deriva- 
tives ; it occupies 65 pp., whilst ‘‘ Fuel” is cut 
down to 7 pp. and ‘‘ Iron” to little more than 
12 pp. Naphthalene is a substance of consider- 
able importance, which will probably increase ; 
its derivatives are of great interest to the 
chemist; but we could wish that some of the 
pages here devoted to their consideration had 
been given to things we oftener meet with in 
daily life. The next longest article, of about 
44 pp., is by Dr. P. P. Bedson, on ‘‘ Lead,” and 
this, too, is well and carefully written. Other 
articles occupying more than 30 pp. each are 
on ‘‘ Explosives,” by Mr. W. H. Deering, of 
the Royal Arsenal; on ‘‘ Fermentation,” by 
Dr. Percy Frankland, an article of special 
merit as bringing the subject well up to date ; 
on ‘Coal Gas,” by Mr. L. Wright; and on 
‘‘ Matches,” by Mr. G. G. Clayton. The first 


three named leave nothing to be desired; in 
the article on matches, the first half of which 
is very interesting, we could well have spared 
in this book the tables and summaries showing 
the complete list of applications for English 
patents relating to matches and match-making 








ugge, and students of economic history | of Florence dates from 1657, in Vienna the 
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variation in compositions used for about fifty 
years, and the like. An excellent article on 
**Glass,” by Dr. Wm. Ramsay, occupies 20 pp., 
and one on ‘‘ Milk,” by the editor, is nearly of 
the same length. This latter is of great merit, 
and will serve as a model of what such an 
article in a dictionary of this kind should be. 
We notice, however, that the range of the specific 
gravity of cows’ milk as given is too limited; in 
the case of individual cows the specific gravity 
of the milk often exceeds 1035, and occasionally 
goes to 1°037. Other articles, of about fifteen 
pages each, are on ‘‘ Mercury,” by the editor, 
and on ‘‘ Methyl-anthracene and other Alkyl- 
Derivatives of Anthracene,” by Dr. W. H. 
Perkin, jun. The latter, like the naphthalene 
article, is of the highest merit, and a treat toa 
chemist, but compared with some of the other 
articles seems out of proportion in length. . Mr. 
Warington contributes a well-written and very 
readable article, of twelve pages, on ‘‘ Artificial 
Manures,” and a shorter one on ‘‘ Nitrification.” 
Mr. S. Turner has written the article on ‘‘Iron,” 
which might have been lengthened with advan- 
tage ; ‘‘ India-rubber” is dealt with in about 
eleven pages, by Dr. C. A. Burghardt ; whilst 
‘*Todine” is dealt with by an expert in its ex- 
traction and treatment, Mr. E. C. Stanford, in 
about fourteen pages. In this article we tind 
information on algin and alginic acid and its 
salts, for which we might have looked under 
a different heading. The article on ‘‘ Leather,” 
by Mr. H. R. Proctor, lecturer on tanning at 
the Yorkshire College, Leeds, is a very sound 
one, of about twelve pages, which we would 
willingly have seen extended, and especially in 
the part dealing with mineral tanned leather, 
in making which chromates, iron, alumina, and 
chromium salts are used. There are no other 
articles of such length, but some of the other 
subjects are ably dealt with by specialists. Mr. 
Hummel deals with the ‘‘ Dye-stuffs,” Mr. 
F. W. Rudler with the ‘‘ Non-metallic Minerals,” 
and Dr. Senier with the ‘‘Gum- Resins and 
other Substances of Pharmaceutical Import- 
ance.” It is the shorter notices that we think 
will sometimes disappoint the seeker after in- 
formation, e. y., under the headings ‘‘ Linseed ” 
or ‘ Kola Nuts” more information might have 
been given. Under ‘‘ Kieselguhr” the Aber- 
deenshire deposits are not noticed, though they 
are mentioned under ‘‘ Dynamite.” Three spell- 
ings of the Indian name of Indian Yellow are 
given, but they do not include that which we 
take to be the correct one, piri. On the whole, 
the ‘ Dictionary ’ shows that it will form an in- 
dispensable adjunct to Watts’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and 
must find a place in all libraries where in- 
formation on applied chemistry is sought. No 
doubt the editor had it in his mind that subjects 
such as fuel and iron are treated of more in 
detail in special technological books. 

An Introduction to Chemical Theory. By 
Alexander Scott, M.A., D.Sc. (Black.)—This 
beok is intended as a supplement, or rather an 
auxiliary, to the ordinary elementary text-books 
in chemistry, which are too often little but 
statements of more or less connected facts 
and descriptions of experiments. A small text- 
book, treating more fully of the philosophical 
facts of the science, would be extremely useful 
to those students of chemistry who have not 
time to read the larger and more complete 
treatises on the science, and such a book it has 
been the aim of the author to produce. He 
has assumed throughout that the reader has a 
fair knowledge of chemical facts and experience, 
and sometimes we think he has assumed too 
much on this; facts which are well known to 
the author, and inferences from them which 
to him are quite obvious, are not always quite 
clear to the student. The chapters treat of the 
constitution of matter, atomic and molecular 
weights, classification of elements and of com- 
pounds, vapour densities and dissociation, phy- 
sical Oe gee of compounds, thermo-chemistry, 
chemi change, solution, and electrolysis. 





Some portions of the work are clearly and in- 
terestingly written, but in other parts, owing, 
perhaps, to the assumption of knowledge by the 
student, the explanations are not equally clear. 
Atomicity, atomic linking, and graphic formule, 
the last frequently used, have very scant expla- 
nation. We notice with great pleasure a strong 
protest against the slovenly and inaccurate use 
of chemical symbols and formule instead of the 
names Of substances which occurs in so many 
modern cram books. This little work is very 
accurate, and contains a great deal which even 
the elementary student should know, but it 
gives one the impression cf want of proportion 
in the treatment of the various divisions of the 
subject, and a want of continuity in arrange- 
ment ; still the author has made an excellent 
effort to fill up a gap in chemical literature. 








THE CONGRESS OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


THREE years ago the first congress on the 
subject of experimental psychology, or, as it was 
then phrased, ‘‘ Psychologie Physiologique,” 
was held in Paris under the presidency of Prof. 
Ribot, with Prof. Ch. Richet as secretary ; 
and it gave much satisfaction to the scattered 
students of this comparatively novel branch of 
learning to meet and compare their experi- 
ences, and some very careful essays were read 
by Francis Galton, Prof. Ribot, Prof. Richet, 
M. Binet, and others. Naturally enough the 
great majority of those present at that 
congress were Frenchmen, and England had 
not more than six or seven representatives 
among the 160 members who were gathered 
together. But it was agreed then that London 
should be the place of meeting in 1892, 
and accordingly last Monday, August Ist, the 
second congress met, under the presidency of 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick, in the rooms of Univer- 
sity College. It has proved a larger affair than 
its predecessor. Its English members have 
been rather more than two hundred, and it has 
attracted nearly eighty foreign savants from all 
parts of Europe and a few from Canada and the 
United States. 

Among the better-known foreign names have 
heen those of Helmholtz, Charles Richet, Binet, 
Ribot, Preyer (of Berlin), Hitzig (Berlin), Del- 
boeuf (Liege), Henschen (Upsala), Liégeois 
(Nancy), and Miinsterberg (Freiburg); and 
amongst the English members, Prof. Bain, Mr. 
F. Galton, Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, Prof. Oliver Lodge, Prof. 
Victor Horsley, Dr. Hughlings Jackson, Dr. 
Ferrier, Dr. Lauder Brunton, and Prof. Schiifer. 
Prof. James Sully and Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
have acted as honorary secretaries. 

Prof. Henry Sidgwick’s opening address was 
delivered to a large and most attentive audience. 
He was very cordial in his welcome to his foreign 
visitors, and Mr. Erichsen, F.R.S., the Presi- 
dent of University College, also came forward 
to bid welcome to all the members of the con- 
gress to the rooms which he had very generously 
lent for their use. Prof. Sidgwick went on to 
admit that the selection of England as the 
place of meeting needed some apology, as 
there had been less of experimental psycho- 
logy in England than in Germany, and 
perhaps elsewhere, if the words were taken 
in the sense of work in a laboratory. Still Eng- 
lish psychologists for the last two centuries or 
more, from the time of Locke and Hume down 
to the later days of Bain and Herbert Spencer, 
had established a claim to be the originators 
and guardians of the methods of empirical re- 
flective observation and generalization, and the 
word ‘‘ experimental,” as he was using it in the 
title of the congress, was meant to include 


something more than the work of a laboratory, | 
although less than the methods of Locke and , 


Herbert Spencer. Such a term as ‘ psycholo- 


gical physiology ” was too small to include all 
the branches of their inquiry, for some were 
laws and facts of mind that could not fairly be 
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pushed aside by materialism, although they 
might probably need in their study the knoy. 
ledge of the facts and limits of physiology, , 
thought that too much prominence had been 
given to hypnotism at the last congress jp 
Paris, and he proposed, therefore, to divide the 
congress for the greater number of their meet. 
ings into Section A for neurology and_ psycho. 
physics, and Section B for hypnotism ang 
cognate phenomena, and to leave some of the 
wider questions to general meetings of both 
sections. 

At the general meetings Prof. Bain read ap 
interesting and practical paper on the respectiye 
spheres and the mutual aids of introspection and 
experiment in psychology, the upshot of which 
was to show that experiment could often help 
introspection, but could never entirely supersede 
it—e. g., in such cases as the investigation of 
memory orof permanent knowledgeas opposed to 
‘‘cram.” In the sphere of general psychophysics 
M. Charles Richet ventured on some general 
prophecies of the future of the subject. The 
psychical development of man, he thought, 
would be more studied and better understood, 
and it might be that we should get the key to some 
of the most obscure phenomena, such as those 
of thought-transference, of second sight, and 
even of clairvoyance. Prof. Lloyd Morgan dis. 
cussed the limits of animal intelligence, and 
took for his premise that human psychology was 
the only key toanimal psychology, but admitted 
that he found it most difficult to come to any 
definite conclusions, though he thought it ex. 
tremely improbable that the dog, the animal he 
considered the easiest for study, had any intro- 
spection, and therefore he held that it had 
nothing that could be called morality. 

In Section A there was much active discussion 
upon papers of a high quality from savants, who 
dealt chiefly with the physiological facts and 
hypotheses of the brain and nervous action: 
Prof. Henschen, Prof. Victor Horsley, Prof. 
Schafer, Prof. Preyer, Dr. Mendelssohn, Dr. 
Waller, and Dr. Verriest. In Section B also 
there were good papers read and good speeches 
delivered on the states of hypnotism, both from 
their psychical and physical aspects, by some 
of the French authorities (Bernheim, Bérillon, 
and Liébault, the earliest and most persevering 
of living hypnotizers), a brilliant oration from 
Delbceuf (Professor of Greek at Liége), and a 
prudent and sensible summary of the principles 
of psychotherapeutics by Van Eeden, of Amster- 
dam, a doctor of the younger generation, who 
has had considerable experience in company 
with Dr. Van Reuterghem. 





DR. H. W. BELLEW. 


WE notice with regret the death, on the 26th 
ult., of Surgeon-General Henry Walter Bellew, 
C.S.I. The deceased, although professionally 
attached to the Medical Department of the Indian 
Army, and for some years a Sanitary Commis- 
sioner in the Punjab, was perhaps better known 
in the capacity of a political officer or an 
Orientalist—réles which he filled on more than 
one occasion with marked credit and distinction. 
Commencing his varied career at Scutari, on the 
Bosporus, during the Crimean war, he pro- 
ceeded to India in 1856 to join the Bengal 
establishment as assistant surgeon. Later on 
we find him in medical charge of the corps of 
Guides on the Peshawar frontier, afterwards 
accompanying them on the Ambeyla campaign ; 
attached to the Kandahar mission of Sir Henry 
Lumsden in 1857-58 (the period of the Indian 
Mutiny); medical officer at Kashmir in 1869; 
on special political duty with the Sistan mission 
in 1872, and with the Kashghar mission 1m 
1873-74; residency surgeon at Khatmandu in 
Nepal in 1876 ; again on special political duty, 
in connexion with Afghan affairs, in 1876-78 ; 
and chief political officer on the staff of Sir F. 
_ Roberts during the Kabul campaign of 1879-80. 
| The knowledge gained in fulfilling the several 
duties indicated was both valuable and excep- 
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tional, and supplied Bellew with good material 
for indulging his scientific bent, when leisure 
and occasion offered His published works have 
been mainly scientific (ethnological or linguistic), 
or connected with the offices he has filled and 
missions on which he has been engaged, under 
orders of the Government of India. Some, 
however, such as ‘ From the Indus to the 
Tigris’ (Triibner, 1873) and ‘Kashmir and 
Kashghar’’ (Triibner, 1875), have achieved a 
certain reputation, while his ‘Grammar of the 
Pukhto Language’ and dissertation on ‘The 
Races of Afghanistan’ are useful contributions 
to a literature for which may be anticipated, 
at no distant period, a far greater importance 
than has hitherto been accorded to it. The 
yolume designated ‘Afghanistan and the 
Afghans,’ published in 1879 (Low), was, as 
stated on the title-page, ‘“‘a review of the 
history of the country and account of its people,” 
prepared with special reference to the then 
existing crisis, ‘‘and war with the Amir Sher 
‘Ali Khan.” It was noticed in the Athenewmn 
of the 1st of March, 1879. 

As an author Dr. Bellew had the merit of 
clear and plain speaking. Seldom, if ever, was 
he wanting in knowledge of his subject, or 
originality of thought to deal with it in detail. 
But he had passed too much of his life in 
active adventure to acquire a popular or attrac- 
tive style. Asa scholar, his acquaintance with 
Persian and Pushtu was remarkable. He was, 
however, fond of linguistic research beyond the 
range of mere Orientalism, and possessed much 
of the shrewdness as well as critical acumen 
essential to the achievement of success in com- 
parative philology. Those who have not ac- 
cepted all his views and theories will not dispute 
his high qualifications and indefatigable in- 
dustry. 

A pleasant, kindly, and intellectual companion 
—modest and unassuming in respect of his own 
attainments—the deceased officer will be much 
missed in his circle of relatives and friends. 
Many men of less mental calibre have risen to 
high official position ; many, too, of less scholastic 
acquirements and practical erudition have be- 
come distinguished in the scientific world. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Messrs. A. & C. Buack propose to publish in 
September a new edition of O’Shea’s ‘ Guide to 
Spain,’ for the better revision of which Mr. 
Lomas went to the peninsula in the spring. 
New maps and plans will be provided. A book 
called ‘Wild Spain,’ by Mr. Abel Chapman, 
author of ‘ Bird Life of the Borders,’ and Mr. 
Walter J. Buck—treating of sport and natural 
history of the Iberian peninsula, boar-hunting, 
wild-fowling, mountain game of the Sierras, 
Spanish ibex and chamois, wild camels, lynx, 
eagles, vultures, the fighting bull, his life and 
surroundings, &c.—will be published by Messrs. 
Gurney & Jackson this autumn. 

A meeting of the Manchester Geographical 
Society was held last week to celebrate the 
anniversary of the discovery of America by 
Columbus, when papers were read referring to 


the life and career of the great discoverer. The | 


Rev. S. A. Steinthal presided, and delivered 
an exhaustive address. 

Mr. Hugh Hastings Romilly, C.M.G., who 
died the other day from a severe attack of 
African malarial fever which developed into 
typhoid fever, was for five or six years Deputy 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific and 
Special Commissioner for New Guinea. He onl 
recently returned from Mashonaland, whither 
he had accompanied Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and where he laid the foundation of the disease 


4 


Which cut off a promising career at the early | 
; Messrs. Gurney & Jackson will be the pub- 


age of thirty-six. He was the author of two 
capital books of travel, ‘The Western Pacific 
and New Guinea’ (1886) 
Verandah in New Guinea’ (1889), in which he 
dealt more especially with the customs and 


| lishers. 
and ‘From my | ‘Odorographia: a Natural History of the Raw 


folk lore of the natives, and succeeded in both 
amusing and instructing his readers. 

A congress on Africa is to be held next year 
in connexion with the ‘‘ World’s Columbian 
Exposition.” An ‘‘ Advisory Council” has 
been formed, which, among other influential 
names, includes those of King Menelek of Abys- 
sinia, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the King of the Bel- 
gians, the Sultan of Morocco, and Sir Evelyn 
Baring. 

Dr. K. Grissinger has spent a short holiday 
in making observations on the depth and tem- 
perature of the Weissensee, or ‘‘ white lake” of 
Carinthia, and publishes the results in Peter- 
manw’s Mitteilungen. He found that down toa 
depth of 13 ft. the daily curve of the tempera- 
ture of the lake water corresponds to that of the 
atmospheric air. Between 20 ft. and 40 ft. the 
lake water is warmest in the evening, between 
46 ft. and 66 ft. during the night, down to 115 ft. 
in the morning, and beyond 130 ft. it remains 
permanently stationary at 40° F. 

‘The Pigmy Tribes of Africa’ form the 
subject of an elaborate article by Dr. Schlichter 
in the Scottish Geographical Magazine. The author 
advances no new theories regarding these tribes, 
but he gives a careful survey of what has been 
stated about them, as also a multitude of refer- 
ences, including only one incidental one to 
‘Les Pygmées’ of M. A. de Quatrefages. Dr. 
Schlichter opposes the views of Prof. Flower 
and others, who look upon the Bushmen of 
South Africa as being related to the Hottentots. 


| He refers to Serpa Pinto’s Mukasckere and 


Schulz’s Mossaro as connecting links between 
these Bushmen and the Equatorial dwarfs. But 
neither of these authors describes these tribes 
as ‘‘ dwarfish.” 


people he saw, Schulz speaks of his Mossaro as 





being of ‘‘ medium height.” Nor are the Watua 
(Vatua) of Delagoa Bay ‘‘dwarfs,” any more than 
the Watua or Wasania further north, or the 
Wandurobo among the Masai. 








Science Gossip, 
WE understand that the choice of a president 








Industry,’ by J. C. Sawer, F.L.S. 





tion will probably fall upon Prof. Burdon San- 
derson, of Oxford, the distinguished physio- 
logist. 


Mr. Howarp Savunpers is revising Mitchell’s | 


‘Birds of Lancashire’ of 1885, and bringing it 
up to date. Messrs. Gurney & Jackson will 
publish the new edition in a few weeks. 

Tue University of Padua will celebrate on 
December 7th the tercentenary anniversary of 
Galileo’s instalment as Professor of Mathematics, 
when he delivered the discourse which laid the 
foundation of his renown. An album is to be 
published on the occasion, which will contain, 
among other interesting matter, documents 
relating to Galileo’s life at Padua, together with 
the annual report of 1592, issued at the time by 
the university. 


WE regret to hear of the death of Dr. Forbes | 


Watson, well known for several years as the 
amiable andactive Director of the India Museum. 
He played a very important part at various 


exhibitions, and he was the first advocate of | 


such an institution as the Imperial Institute, 
only he desired it to be placed on the Embank- 


ment instead of being banished toSouth Kensing- | 


ton. His writings on economic botany gave him 
a high place among the promoters of Indian 
industries ; but, like those of many other zealous 


men, his labours met with scanty reward at the 
| 


hands of the authorities. 

Pror. E. J. Mitts has in the press the 
fourth edition of his ‘ Destructive Distillation.’ 
The same firm will also publish shortly 


Materials and Drugs used in the Perfume 





On the contrary, whilst Serpa , 
Pinto does not refer at all to the stature of the | 


FINE ARTS 


—~>— 


The Lewis Collection of Gems and Rings in the 
Possession of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. By J. H. Middleton. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

Tue collection of gems and rings of which 

this is the catalogue was formed by the late 

Rev. 8. 8S. Lewis, Fellow of Corpus Christi 

College, and is a portion of that splendid 

bequest to his college which also included 

coins, vases, and other antiquarian objects, 
together with a small library chiefly dealing 
with archeological subjects. Closely at- 
tached to his college during his life, Mr. 

Lewis has left it a collection of objects which 

will perpetuate his memory to all future 

generations. It is the most remarkable 
collection that any college at Cambridge has 

ever inherited, and coming as it does at a 

period when the study of archzeology is so 

rapidly extending, it will prove a boon not 
only to the college itself, but to the whole 
university. 

Mr. Lewis was well known as an anti- 
quary, and his sound classical training 
specially qualified him as a collector; and, 
moreover, he was not dependent, as many 
collectors are, on the dealers for what he 
bought. His frequent journeys to the 
Continent and to Asia Minor afforded him 
opportunities for obtaining objects of all 
classes which it would have been impossible 
to procure otherwise. These journeys were 
always a source of interest to his friends, 
whose anticipations as to their result were 
never disappointed. He often visited dis- 
tricts little frequented by travellers, and was 


_ able to procure coins, gems, and other objects 


for next year’s meeting of the British Associa- | 








direct from the peasants. In this manner 
he had occasionally to purchase objects of 
little interest in order to procure those of 
higher merit. On the whole, he was most 
successful, as will be seen from the extensive 
collection which he has bequeathed to his 
college, which, as we have said before, 
includes coins, vases, and other objects as 
well as gems. It is, however, to the last 
class of antiquities that we have now to con- 
fine our remarks. 

The gems and rings number in all 369 
specimens, which Prof. Middleton in his 
catalogue divides into nine classes, viz., the 
gems fixed for transmitted light, gems of 
the Roman period, Gnostic gems, Oriental 
Christian 


gems, gems, pastes, cameos, 
modern gems, and antique rings. As the 


first class comprises chiefly specimens of 
Graeco-Roman work, it will be seen from the 
above epitome that gems of the archaic and 
pure Greek classes are almost entirely un- 
represented in the collection. It is difficult 
to explain or to account for the absence of 
the earlier productions of glyptic art. Mr. 
Lewis was a collector of early Greek coins 
and those of the fine period; why is it, 
therefore, that we do not find any gems of 
those times in his collection ? We apologize 
for asking this question, as it would appear 
almost impossible to form a collection of 
gems without including at least some good 
few of the earlier periods. They are as 
easily procurable as those of later times, 
and for the study of gem engraving they 
are of the, highest importance. ‘To be able 
to trace the gradual progress of gem 
engraving from the crude forms of the 
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seventh century B.c. to the perfection of 
style in the third century B.c., and then to 
note its varying grades of descent to the 
Christian period of art, is one of the most 
interesting and instructive studies that the 
classical student can pursue. The rise and 
decline of Greek art is, so to say, placed in 
a nutshell. The absence, therefore, of the 
earlier pieces in the Lewis collection renders 
such an inquiry scarcely possible. 

Among the gems in the collection there 
are many of interesting types, especially of 
the Graeco-Roman class. The first section 
of the catalogue deals with gems fixed for 
transmitted light, consisting chiefly of speci- 
mens in carnelian, quartz-crystal, sard, 
and chalcedony. The subjects are mainly 
mythological, representing figures of Apollo, 
Venus, Cupid, Artemis, Diana, &c. They 
are for the most part of the Graeco-Roman 
period, one important exception being a 
most remarkable gem of Christian type, 
representing Christ as the Good Shepherd. 
Christ bears on His shoulders a horned 


sheep; at His feet are two lambs, and on | 


either side the Christian symbol, a fish; 
behind is an overshadowing tree, in the 
branches of which are two birds; in the 
exergue is across ona disc. The gem isa 
sard, and is attributed by Prof. Middleton 
to the fourth century; but on account of 
its excellent workmanship and beauty of 
design it might well be attributed to a some- 
what earlier period. Among the Roman 
gems of imperial date (Class B), besides 
the usual mythological subjects of Jupiter 
enthroned or standing, Mars, Diana of 
Ephesus, Roma enthroned, probably adapted 
from coins of the fourth century, which also 
appears to be the date of the gem, we find 
interesting portraits of Nero and Poppea, 
Hadrian, Caracalla, and probably Plato. 
No. 100, which represents the figure of a 
helmeted warrior falling from the walls of 
a fortress, who, Mr. C. W. King thought, 
probably might be Capaneus struck by 


lightning from Zeus while attempting to | 


scale the walls of Thebes, is specially in- 
teresting, both for its subject and its mode 
of treatment. It is of somewhat late work. 
In this class are included gems of Egypto- 
Roman type, with figures of the bull 
Apis, Serapis, Isis, and Horus. Class C 
comprises Gnostic gems and talismans 
of mixed pagan and Christian types. 
There are representations of the jackal- 
headed Anubis, the guide of souls to the 
other world; the sun-god Chnoubis as a 
serpent with alion’s head; the infant Horus 
(another personification of the sun) seated 
in the lotus (the emblem of fecundity); and 
the Abraxas god Tao, that peculiar creation 
of the Basilidian sect, made up of the sym- 
bolism of the four elements, the serpent, the 
eagle, the human trunk, and the scourge. 
Among the Oriental gems (Class D) are a fine 
large signet with a bust of Sapor the Great, 
the conqueror of the Romans, an early 
Babyloniancylinder, and a Pheenician scarab 
from Tharros in Sardinia, where so many 
have of late been found. The Christian 
gems (Class E) are all of late work, and fur- 
nish representations of the Crucifixion, 
probably one of the earliest illustrations of 
that scene, the Good Shepherd of later date 
than the one previously mentioned, and 
figures holding the labarum, such as are 
found on coins of Constantine the Great and 











his successors. Among the pastes is an in- 
teresting portrait of the Empress Domitia ; 
but the cameos, being chiefly of late work, 
and the modern gems do not call for any 
special note. It will be seen from this 
summary that the collection contains several 
interesting pieces remarkable either for their 
workmanship or subjects, and it certainly 
well represents the art of gem engraving in 
its later stages. 

To the catalogue of the gems is prefixed 
an introductory essay by Prof. Middleton, 
in which he furnishes a short history of the 
art, and discusses the various uses of signets 
from early to late times, their types, styles, 
the technique of gem engraving, the modes 
of manufacture, and the materials used 
by gem engravers. This sketch, though 
not supplying any new information, is 
an admirable one, and should be read 
by the student before perusing the de- 
scription of the gems, or, if he has the 
opportunity, before examining the gems 
themselves. It would have much increased 
the value of the catalogue for those who 
may be living at a distance from Cambridge 
if some autotype plates had been added, 
giving illustrations of the more important 
gems, such as have been supplied to the 
catalogue of gems recently published by the 
British Museum. This is the only satisfac- 
tory mode of illustration. No wood engraver 
of the present time is capable of giving the 
full force and feeling of the gem engraver 
of ancient days. This is very apparent on 
examining the plates to the late Mr. King’s 
works on gems. 

The authorities of Corpus Christi College 
deserve the thanks of archeologists for 
having so promptly published this excellent 
catalogue, and we hope the remaining por- 
tions of the collection, especially the coins, 
will be brought before the world in a similar 
manner. 








Persian Ceramie Art in the Collection of Mr. 
F. D. Godman.—The Thirteenth Century 
Lustred Vases. By H. Wallis.  Illus- 
trated. (Printed for private circulation.) 


Tuts handsome volume contains a number 
of superb plates, admirably copied in 
chromo-lithography by Mr. S. D. Hodson, 
after drawings Mr. Henry Wallis contri- 
buted to the Winter Exhibition of the Old 
Water-Colour Society. The drawings sur- 
pass anything produced in this country or 
abroad in felicitous recognition of the style, 
colours, lustring, and other characteristics 
of the beautiful ceramic ware of Persia. 
If the chromo-lithographs are not quite 
equal in purity of tint and crispness 
of touch to their originals, that is simply 
because no reproduction, however skilful 
and costly, can be absolutely perfect. We 
never saw better chromo-lithographs, and 
they are creditable to all concerned in them. 

Mr. Wallis reminds those who have read 
his previous essays that the lustred bowls 
and vases are examples of the earliest known 
pottery of Persia. That they date from the 
thirteenth century has been proved beyond 
reasonable doubt, but Mr. Wallis is silent 
as to his own share in demonstrating this. 
The date is considerably earlier than that 
of the wares generally regarded as repre- 
senting Persian ceramic art, and long an- 
terior to the time when artistic pottery for 





the table or decoration was found in mp. 
digeval Europe west of Constantinople, 

Until within the last decade collectors 
who possessed the few specimens they 
known were either totally ignorant of theip 
nature and origin, or they confounded then 
with much later work under a common de. 
nomination. It was noticed that those tha 
are now known to be of greatest antiqui 
possessed finer and more delicate colo 
betokening higher art instincts on the 
part of their makers than the somewhat 
coarser coppery tints of later productions, 
Much the same occurs in the analogous 
Hispano- Mauro pottery: the older the 
examples, as a rule, the more of silye 
and the opal the lustring exhibits; the 
more copper there is in the reflet, then the 
nearer, broadly speaking, to our own time 
is the date. Mr. Wallis tells us (and jt 
is no mere fancy of his) that the ornamen. 
tation of the older pieces of his favourite 
ware exhibits elements of design which 
are ‘‘more imaginative and spontaneous” 
than are to be found in the later ware, 
which, however pretty and complete, is 
tamer. The draughtsmanship in older 
works may be rude and free, but the horses 
they represent move with a dash unknownin 
their successors, the girls are plumper and 
prettier, the dogs pursue their game with 
greaterspirit, and the game flies moreswiftly, 
It isthe same with the circles and chevrons; 
the more ancient draughtsman’s touch had 
a forthright freedom and precision that 
is, comparatively speaking, absent in modern 
works. Possibly intermediate varieties will 
yet turn up to illustrate a complete series of 
changes in the tints and styles of the lustred 
ware. In the absence of trustworthy written 
records of the development and decline of 
the art, it is, as Mr. Wallis says, rather 
with the spade than with the pen that 
researches must be made. 

‘*Considering that these wares date from 
about six hundred years back, and remembering 
also the vicissitudes of Persian history during 
that period, it will be understood that the sum 
total of these fragile little vessels which has 
survived to our own day must necessarily be 
limited. It would have been no matter of 
surprise if all had. perished, or, at least, if no 
traces of them had been left above ground. 
Fortunately, however, certain choice examples, 
not, it is true, numerous, but most valuable for 
the extent of their typical representation, have 
escaped destruction. The large majority of them 
are included in the ceramic collection of Mr. 
F. Du Cane Godman, so well known to students 
and amateurs of Oriental pottery.” 


further illustration Mr. 
in the appendix plates 
researches relating to 
Byzantine pottery. These are exceedingly 
curious, and they bear directly upon the 
decorative art of medizeval Persia, whick 
is admitted to be deeply indebted to the 
artists of the Eastern Empire. Other 
plates display the analogies of ancient 
Persian ornamentation to that of Syria of 
later times, to fragments found at Ephesus 
with a touch of Pheenician about them 
which they long retained ; specimens found 
at Fostat (in the rubbish heaps of Cairo), 
at Pishin, at Salonica, at Broussa, and im 
the Treasury of St. Mark’s; a crystal jug; 
tenth century, and distinctly Persian in its 
ornaments; and (plate ii.) a dish from 
Valencia, dating from the seventeenth cen- 
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, on which is painted a vase so dis- 
tinctly Persian that to see it is to recognize 
its origin as well as—as Mr. Wallis acutely 
remarks—its close likeness to the rude en- 
richments of English slip ware of thesixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries (on this ware 
see M. Solon’s ‘The Old English Potter’), 
which has, quite apart from its rudeness, 
a distinctly archaic air, probably derived 
from a Byzantine source. The Egyptian 
examples in plate i. are forerunners of the 
Byzantine vases, and some of them are due 
to the period of Rameses II., thus suggest- 
ing that in early days Byzantium obtained 
its pottery from the Nile. So far reaching 
are the analogies of Mr. Wallis’s subject. 
His grasp of that subject is shown in the 
following passage :— 

“Valuable as may be the instruction to be 
derived from these cherished treasures of a far 
away past, and unfailing as must be the enjoy- 
ment they afford us, we desire still further to 
know from whence they spring and what for- 
tunate combination of happy circumstances 
presided at their inception. Art of this quality 
isof no mushroom growth; it could only have 
arisen in a land where artistic traditions had 
jong taken firm root. More than most countries, 
the career of Persia has been chequered with 
troubles and disasters. Sometimes it may have 
appeared as if the traditions of her artistic 
renown had faded and utterly vanished ; yet 
they have never completely died out, but were 
ever ready to spring into fresh life when evil 
times had passed away.” 


The author remarks that the artistic history 
of Persia is so scanty as to present peculiar 
difficulties. There exist remains of monu- 
ments separated from each other by gaps of 
centuries, yet they are, for all that, distinctly 
national: a state of things unlike what we 
find in other countries, where art changed 
from time totime, so that only experts are able 
to recognize the slender lines of continuity 
which remain. Persian decorative art, on 
the other hand, always retained certain well- 
marked features. At one very remote period 
Egyptian models and motives of decoration 
enjoyed a certain degree of vogue, and, as 
in Syria, Cyprus, and Greece, the influence 
of the mother of arts is manifest in Persian 
relics of high antiquity. Of this Mr. Wallis 
gives a striking instance—a plate, probably 
of the third century, which was discovered 
recently in the Fayoum, and is copied in the 
appendix to his book. It exhibits an ante- 
lope of a well-known type, but of much older 
date than the medieval examples which 
reproduce such figures so frequently that 
we instinctively refer to Iran. Mr. Wallis’s 
explanation of the relationship (which is 
hardly mistakable, especially as the plate 
bears a sort of guilloche ornament no one 
can doubt belongs to the Nile) is that some 
similar plates having found their way east- 
wards, and being greatly admired, were 
buried with dead Persian worthies, from 
whose tombs they were long after taken to 
become in the thirteenth century models 
for the ceramic artist of Persia. Such things 

ave occurred elsewhere, and even in our 
own times. In confirmation of his theory 
Mr. Wallis mentions the design of a duck 
m lustred faience, which was found at 
4 city destroyed in the eleventh century, 
and which is very similar to instances 
i pottery and ivory that were found in 
Egypt, and date from not later than the 
mneteenth dynasty. To one aware of the 





enormous activity of the Egyptian crafts- 
men of old, of the prodigious extent of the 
commerce of their nation, there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that the Persians thus 
availed themselves of Nilotic types. 

Mr. Wallis agrees with M. Renan in assert- 
ing that the art of Persia, Egypt, and other 
countries when under Moslem rule is 
wrongly named “Arab,” the fact being 
that the Arab conquerors of nations. with 
artistic gifts had no art of their own better 
than belongs to semi-savages. Medizval 
Persia shows the influence of foreign art, 
but of nothing that came from Arabia. 
The fact is, of course, that in course of time 
the old influences mastered the victors, so that 
by the beginning of the eleventh century the 
reactionary movement was powerful enough 
to assert itself in letters, and soon after 
in those minor arts which are decora- 
tive though not poetic or instructive. In 
speaking of the next step in this reaction, 
that of the twelfth century, Mr. Wallis thus 
expresses a cherished and often-urged hope 
of his :— 

‘Doubtless if ever the remains of the art of 
that time are recovered—and this is not impro- 
bable—we may trace the early tentative efforts 
of our thirteenth - century pottery, which, 
although itself the art ofa period of renaissance, 
implies, as was before remarked, no short ante- 
cedent apprenticeship of diligent practice. If 
only regarded from an historical point of view, 
it is to be regretted that the vestiges of an art 
bearing the influence of Byzantium, India, and 
possibly China, are still awaiting the spade of 
the excavator. They will have much to tell of 
Alexandria and Antioch, Athens and Constanti- 
nople, as well as of the ancient cities of Hindu- 
stan, and even of those of far distant Cathay ; 
but, besides all this, they will, like the cup of 
Khosroés, likewise carry the impress of an art 
which is purely national.” 


The Byzantine influence is manifestly the 
most important of all those we expect to 
recognize in Persian craftsmanship; and 
Mr. Wallis hints that the types of Byzan- 
tium were by no means so narrow, 
limited, and obstinately fossilized as writers 
who judged by a small number of ex- 
amples have taught the world to think. 
Apart from this, our author says truly 
that the art of Constantinople repre- 
sented much nobler traditions and higher 
motives of design than those of China and 
India. Those who carved the sculptured 
effigies at Takt-i-Bostan and elsewhere had 
studied in the workshops of the Eastern 
Empire. The architecture of the medizval 
Persians refers unmistakably to Constanti- 
nople and Antioch. Jewellers’, enamellers’, 
illuminators’, and potters’ works from the 
Bosporus must have been well known in 
the Persian bazaars. It is the more un- 
fortunate, therefore, that, while all the 
other categories are adequately represented 
in public and private collections, those only 
to which this book is devoted have, accord- 
ing to modern writers on Byzantine art, 
entirely disappeared. When the spade actu- 
ally comes into operation the links between 
the ceramics of Byzantium and Iran will 
no doubt become manifest. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Wallis has actually collected some 
information bearing on the subject, and 
given it in an appendix; and he points 
to analogous instances of what from 
further inquiries in this direction may 
be expected to be found in the Limoges 





enamels, which were, as everybody knows, 
unquestionably inspired from Byzantium. 
The gifts to Persian monarchs from 
emperors of the East, of which descrip- 
tions are quoted here, may have included 
specimens of lustred pottery; but, we are 
bound to say, nothing of the sort is named 
among the articles of virtu which went 
eastward. The vase Nushirvan received 
from Hindustan—made of a_ precious 
stone of a red colour and filled with 
pearls, which had on one side of it a lion, 
and on the other a young girl seven palms 
in height, whose eyelids were drooped, 
while ‘‘ from beneath them gleamed a flame 
like the lightning,” her complexion being of 
dazzling whiteness, and her features of the 
utmost delicacy—is a bewildering article, yet 
it may possibly have been a specimen of 
lustre ware. The figures upon it suggest 
Constantinopolitan types, and may have 
reached India from Byzantium. Facts of this 
sort illustrate the difficulties of inquirers 
into the disconnected history of the arts in 
Persia, a country of which the very history 
has yet to be written in a consecutive 
form and in an organic fashion. There can 
be no doubt Mr. Wallis has cast not a little 
precious light upon the hitherto little studied 
sequence of design in Persia, as well as 
upon the influence of foreign nations; his 
previous essays, which we have reviewed as 
they appeared, must be taken with the 
larger volume before us. We are most 
grateful to him for this admirable volume. 
We say this somewhat unwillingly, because, 
in fact, we prefer choice pictures, such as 
he has often painted, to pots, however fine 
the latter may be. 

Mr. Wallis’s volume is appropriately 
dedicated to Mr. A. W. Franks. 








Original Drawings by Rembrandt Harmensz 
van Rijn. Reproduced in Phototype. Part IV. 
Nos. 151-200. (Deprez & Gutekunst.)—We 
understand that this is the last portion of the 
series. It has been, however, suggested that a 
further gleaning of Rembrandt’s drawings might 
be made from various collections and issued as 
a supplement, and we shall be glad to hear that 
this suggestion is to be carried into effect. 
There is no doubt whatever of the wealth of 
materials available, nor will there be, we are 
confident, any hesitation on the part of owners 
of drawings to follow the good examples of M. 
Léon Bonnat, Herr von Beckerath, Mr. J. P. 
Heseltine, and Sir F. Leighton, all of whom 
have generously lent choice examples, some of 
which are at once monuments of Rembrandt’s 
genius and historical pieces in their class. A pro- 
digious number of drawings by the great master 
exist in public collections, such as the Louvre and 
the British Museum. All, or nearly all, of these 
have contributed to the series before us, and some 
of them could furnish more, if not finer instances. 
Two hundred drawings as fine as these is more 
than any other master, except perhaps Holbein, 
could furnish ; but so prolific and energetic was 
Rembrandt that at least another hundred equal 
to the average of those before us might be found 
to form a supplement like that proposed. Ad- 
mitting, as we have already done, that there is 
not the least reason for doubting the genuine- 
ness of more than one or two of the examples, 
we are bound to record our conviction that of 
the ten score of drawings this series com- 
prises not fewer than forty add nothing to 
Rembrandt’s glory, while their places might 
well have been given to more important speci- 
mens. Of such superfluous reproductions the 
part before us comprises fewer than any of its 
forerunners, but No. 154a, ‘An Old Man walk- 
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ing towards our Right,’ from an original in the 
Louvre, is an illustration of what we refer to ; 
the deftly drawn ‘ Two Foreign Birds with Long 
Tails ’ (164) is another ; the same may be said 


of No. 188a, ‘Study of a Man Asleep,’ of , 
' is veracious and humorous. 


No. 189b, ‘Study of a Cottage,’ and three or 
four more of similar insignificance. Such works 
as these have claims upon our admiration 
independently of their artistic merits, be- 
cause, even when they consist of nothing more 
ambitious than a rough, though anything but 


Room,’ the persons being seventeenth century | 


Dutch ; it is rather, we think, a group of por- | 


traits, a masterpiece of light, shade, chiaros- 
curo, and harmonious lines ; it belongs to Mr. 
Heseltine. The genial fat old woman, No. 187a, 
An expert could 
easily say how many touches delineated ‘A 
Woman looking out of a Window’ (185), and 


' yet it is full of life and character, tone, and 


unlearned, sketch of a few ragged trees, e. 4., | 


189b, before mentioned, they assure us, so to 
say, of their own authenticity. This is true of 


each example asa whole, and of each portion | 


of it. It may be called the good fortune of these 
drawings, unlike works in water or oil colours, 
that it is extremely difficult, and in some cases 
impossible, without detection by experts, to add 
anything to the original state of any example. 
So distinctly characteristic of its author is every 
touch that a foreign hand reveals itself as an 
intruder, and emphatically marks the difference 
between one draughtsman and another. In 
fact, a drawing may be forged as a whole (and 
there has long existed in Paris a factory of for- 
geries), but it is difficult to add to it. Some of 
the knaves who work in this line are exceed- 
ingly clever in their craft, and will turn you out 
Veroneses, Rembrandts, Salvators, and the like 
to order and without limit as to their subjects. 
Alexandre Lenoir has given us the history of a 
factory which existed in his time, yet even he 
was, it is said, takenin. We know that Hogarth 
for fun tricked an amateur by making a 
pseudo-Rembrandt, and laughed at his victim. 
Diirers not drawn in the sixteenth century 
have been in the market and escaped detection. 
An expert of our time, aided as he is sure to be 
by the use of photographic copies such as these, 
readily detects a drawing which is all forgery, 
and can hardly fail to recognize where a rash 
hand has added to a piece which is but partly 
original. To use photographs for comparing 
pictures is dangerous, but it is one of photo- 
graphy’s greatest services to art that it enables 
the student to bring side by side, for com- 
parison, absolute facsimiles of pen - drawings, 
chalk studies, and other things in mono- 
chrome, and thus, so to say, to check Paris 
by Vienna, London by Amsterdam. The ad- 
vantage is incalculable, and so far as regards 
Rembrandt this collection supplies a magni- 
ficent test for the veracity of specimens which 
may be brought into comparison with it. The 
two hundred examples are all the more use- 
ful because they embody specimens of nearly 
every period of the master’s practice, except 
the very earliest, and thus illustrate most of 
the phases of his style and mood. Having in- 
dicated a few undesirable drawings, it is fair 
that we should signalize the best of the 
fifty. No. 200, ‘Christ among the Dis- 
ciples,’ and seated at table, is a fine exer- 
cise in the grouping of figures in _har- 
monious and simple masses. No. 199, ‘ Christ 
taken Down from the Cross,’ is a fine variant 
of a renowned masterpiece ; the Piet& proper 
which it comprises is first rate, though other 
parts are weak. All Rembrandt’s picturesque 
vigour appears in the telling but unfinished 
‘Christ before the People’ (198). Part of an 
experiment for the composition of the ‘Staal- 
meesters ’ is interesting on that account despite 
its stiffness, in No. 196. The heavily draped old 
woman in No. 191 is full of character, pathos, 
and energy ; it belongs to the middle period of 
Rembrandt’s art. ‘The Good Samaritan ’ (190) 
is a superb exercise in candlelight, consum- 
mately artistic and subtle, such as none but 
the master in his late transitional style could 
achieve ; the renowned original came from the 
Spencer Collection to the Print Room along 
with No. 189a, a vista of a road with cottages, 
every line of which is a history described with 
forthright and exact felicity. No. 188a is a 
group ealled ‘The Holy Family seated in a 





light and shade, and the expression is bio- 
graphical. We share the reverence with which 
Manoah, kneeling at the foot of a four-post 
bedstead, prays for the moribund sleeper in 
No. 172b. There is all the pitiful tender- 
ness of a boy’s heart in the face of the 
lad who looks on while his father welcomes 
‘The Prodigal Son’ in No. 167. Nos. 161b, an 
old man reading, and 166, an old woman stand- 
ing with her back towards us, epitomize light, 
local colours, textures, and the tones of nature 
with truth and exquisite breadth and simplicity. 








Finte-Art Gossip, 


Tue Department of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, British Museum, having lately ac 
quired from the Branteghem Collection three 
tazze of extremely beautiful shape which were 
found in 1890 in the street of the Stadium 
at Athens, they have been placed in an 
upright vitrine in the Vase Gallery. One of 
them represents on its upper or concave surface 
‘*Polyeidus immured in the tomb,” and _ in- 
cludes a sort of conventionalized section of the 
tumulus, with the chamber in its centre, and, 
externally, the votive tripod on its summit. 
According to the archaic custom of inter- 
ment, the dead youth is represented squat- 
ting, with his knees doubled, head bent, 
and arms folded, at our right of the desigh 
and upon a sort of pavement of pebbles which 
covers the floor of the chamber. Polyeidus, 
who stands in front of the youth, is in 
the act of striking, with a long and slender 
spear, the serpent, who is seen below. This 
design is extremely interesting, because it illus- 
trates a subject which occupied not only 
Sophocles, but also Aischylus and Euripides. 
The draughtsmanship is exquisitely fine and 
pure in type, grace, and style. It is signed— 
a very rare circumstance—with the name of 
Sotades. The forms of the tazza itself and of 
its slender and elegant handles are of the highest 
character and beauty. The vessel is so extremely 
thin and delicate that in that respect it might 
almost be compared to Chinese eggshell porce- 
lain. The second tazza is similar in form and 
materia], and within it is depicted, with deli- 
ciously fine and pure outlines, a girl wearing a 
long, semi-diaphanous robe that reaches to her 
ankles and twines about her whole form. 
She is plucking apples from a tree. Part of 
her name is at the side. Both these vessels 
stand, as is common with tazze, on feet. The 
third tazza is footless, and in fine outlines 
delineates the death of Opheltes, son of King 
Lycurgus and Eurydice, whom his nurse, Hyp- 
sipyle, left among the reeds while she went to 
show the fountain of Nemea to the Seven when, 
proceeding against Thebes, they were desirous of 
watering their horses. When she returned a 
dragon had killed the child. The warriors buried 
him, changed his name to Archemorus, and in- 
stituted the Nemean Games in his honour. The 
design on the tazza shows that, when Hypsipyle 
returned and saw the dragon, she fell back 
affrighted, while Hippomedon has seized a 
stone and is in the act of throwing it at the 
monster, who, an admirable type of malignant 
energy, bas curled upon himself, and risen 
threateningly, with open jaws, from the ground, 
while the tall reeds seem to sway aside and bend 
their heads as he presses among them. These 
works may all be dated c. 440 8.c. They are of 
a warm, rosy white, the figures drawn in red. 


Some other tazze came from the same collec- | 














a 
tion at the same time, and are of the egy} 
style, with red figures on black grounds. Qn 
shows a youth and a hare drawn within , 
circle. It is the work of Euphronis ; anothers 
signed ‘* Hermceos,” and shows a nude 
lifting a large vase; a third tazza, signed 
Cechrylion, gives us two warriors fighting 
and may be dated B.c. 480. Mr. Mura 
has likewise obtained a large, but much injured 
vase. Unglazed portions of the surfuce gy 
one side, ornamented with figures on a blac 
ground, being unprotected, have crumbled away, 
but enough remains to show that the desig, 
comprises Athena separating two combatants; 4 
similar subject is delineated on the other side 
of the vase. It bears the signature of Smikrog, 
and is believed to be the sole specimen of his 
art, save another vase in the Museum 4 
Brussels. The collection has been further ep. 
riched with a very fine cylix painted, in red op 
a black ground, with two female figures, nearly 
nude, standing beside a toilet box ; one of then 
lifts the cover of the box while her companion 
looks at her own face reflected in a hand mirror, 
which she holds up. It is extremely valuable 
because it illustrates the style and skill of ay 
Etruscan artist who had not been able to divest 
himself of the somewhat harsh characteristics 
of his native school, although he had been 
trained in Greece, and was deeply influenced 
by her artists. The mixture of the Greek 
and Etruscan is manifest and very curious 
indeed. The vessel was found at Civita Cas. 
tellana (Falerii), and may be dated c. 400 B.¢. 
Another cylix, signed by Duris, comprises a 
curiously well-foreshortened figure of a banqueter 
reclining on a bench, with a little table at his 
side. 

A LARGE canvas, painted in 1741 by Benjamin 
Wilson with whole-length, life-size portraits of 
two of the sons of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and their preceptor, Dr. Ayscough, has been 
hung as No. 1364 in the National Gallery. 
Although the expressions are true, animated, 
and sincere, the composition is ungainly, the 
attitudes are stiff and awkward, the handling 
is hard, and the surface polished. The famous 
altarpiece by Francia, No. 179 in the same 
collection, was painted on a panel which has of 
late years rapidly deteriorated. It was accord- 
ingly removed from the gallery, so that the 
picture might be transferred to canvas. This 
having been done, the work has been returned 
to its place. 

In the numerous notices of the life and 
character of Lord Sherbrooke which have ap- 
peared since his death, nothing seems to have 
been said about the brilliant statuette of the 
statesman standing upon a match-box, which 
Signor Pellegrini executed in red plaster, and 
published soon after the defeat of the scheme 
for taxing matches. Few casts having been 
taken from the mould, it is now extremely 
scarce. The likeness was first rate, and the 
modelling as exact as it is spirited. The wits 
said that the only mistake made was in repre: 
senting the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
his hands in his pockets, when he was fonder of 
putting his hands in the pockets of others. 

A memoir is to be published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. of Edward Calvert. The 
author is his third son, Mr. Samuel Calvert. 
The work will be illustrated by thirty plates 
from Calvert’s designs in the dominant colours 
of the originals. 

Tue Rev. John Griffith, LL.D., died 
July 30th, aged seventy-five. He was formerly 
head master of Brighton College, and_after- 
wards and until lately vicar of Sandridge, @ 
Hertfordshire. In that district he took ™ 
active part in keeping alive the St. Albans 
Archeological Society, for the Journal of which 
he wrote some papers. 

Aut Mr. Poynter’s friends and the an 
of his art, whose name is Legion, will be ¢! 
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Jearn that for a short time his ‘Queen of , 


Sheba’s Visit to King Solomon’ will be on view 
at Mr. McLean’s in the Haymarket. 

Tue Académie des Beaux-Arts has, notwith- 
standing the pleading of M. Henri Delaborde, 
most ungallantly declined altogether to elect 
Madame L Bertaux to the fautewil of Bonnas- 
sieux. To this lady’s wish to be elected we ad- 
verted last week. She did not obtain a single vote 
at the first inquiry when the list of names to be 
presented for election was decided on, and 
that of M. Frémiet was placed at its head, with 
M. Allar’s second in order, those of MM. Mar- 
queste, Coutan, and Langon following. 

Tue death of M. F. 8. Brissot de Warville, 
an eminent French landscape and animal 

inter, 18 announced. He was born at Véron 
(Yonne) in May, 1818 ; studied in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts under Léon Cogniet, and contributed 
to the Salons from 1841; he obtained a Medal 
of the Second Class in 1882. M. F. Leewe- 
Marchand isalso dead. A capital portrait and his- 
torical painter, who gained a Medal of the Third 
Class in 1883 for his ‘ Bélisaire,’ and in 1885 a 
Medal of the Second Class for his ‘Supplice 
dun Prisonnier de Guerre,’ he was a pupil of 
Pils and M. Luminais. 

In executing some works at the port of 
Carystus in Eubcea several remains of ancient 
constructions have been found, together with 
fragments of sculpture and inscriptions. Numer- 
ous blocks of poros lithos show cavities which 
prove they were fastened together by iron 
staples, fixed, as usual, by molten lead. These 
stones formed part of the ancient harbour. 
Near them were found marble columns and 
lumps of lead, with fragments of sculpture 
representing in relief a man holding a horse by 
the bit. Another piece consisted of a marble 


bathron, or pedestal fora statue, in the shape of 
a prism of four faces, one of which was broken 
off. Most of the reliefs with which it was 
decorated, and which represented nude figures, 
are in a very ruinous state. 


The best preserved 
is one of the narrow faces representing a woman 
standing in the act of saluting another woman 
before her. The various inscriptions brought 
up from the bottom of the sea by the dredge 
are, for the most part, dedicatory and sepulchral, 
and belong to the period of the Roman occupa- 
tion. One of them bears in Greek and Latin 
the name of a certain L(ucius) Marcius Ner(o 2); 
another forms the dedication of a statue of 
Artemis, erected by a woman of the name of 
Phrynis, priestess of Artemis and Apollo. 

At Salonica, in the ruins of the mosque of 
Haghia Sophia, destroyed in the fire of 1890, 
some important discoveries have been made 
bearing on the Byzantine period. On the top 
of the minaret, which, before the fire, could be 
ascended only by Moslems, Prof. P. N. Papa- 
georgion has discovered and deciphered the 
sepulchral stone of an archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica hitherto unrecorded, who ruled that 
church after Euphemianus and before Neilus 
in the first half of the fourteenth century. It 
bears the name of Gregorius, and the date of his 
death is 1335, The inscription is in Byzantine 
characters, cut on a slab measuring 1°38 métres 
by about 0°60. Some mural paintings of Greek 
saints bearing inscriptions have also been found 
at the same time. 

Some interesting ancient Mexican picture 
Writings, known as ‘The Tribute Roll of 
Montezuma,’ with two fragments assumed to be 
of the nature of a calendar, have just been pub- 

hed in coloured facsimile in the Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society (vol. xvii. 
NS., part ii, 1892). The MSS. (Poinsett 
Codex) have been in the possession of the 
Society since 1830, and were imperfectly 
fngraved more than a century ago in Loren- 
uana'’s ‘ Historia de Nueva Espatia,’ 1770. The 
Present issue has been edited by a committee of 
tiree gentlemen, appointed by the society in 
1888, Of these, Mr. Henry Phillips, jun., gives 





a brief description of ‘The Tribute Roll,’ and 
Dr. J. Cheston Morris comments on the physical 
and ethnographical characteristics depicted on 
the six fragmentary picture records by a style 
or brush, by means of a sepia-like preparation, 
on maguey paper, made from the fibre of the 
Agave americana by a very simple process. 
The rolls afford convincing pictorial evidence 
that the Aztecs were acquainted anterior to the 
Spanish conquest with a method of cutting 
precious stones. There is an important pre- 
fatory sketch, by Dr. D. G. Brinton, ‘On the 
Written Language of the Ancient Mexicans,’ 
which he considered embraced all the elements 
of picture words, symbols, ideograms, and pho- 
netic signs. The same sign may have had a 
phonetic value in one place and a purely ideo- 
graphic one in another. Although the Aztecs 
could not have developed a complete alphabet 
at the stage at which they had arrived, Dr. 
Brinton maintains that of the five vowels and 
fourteen consonants which make up_ the 
Nahuatl alphabet, three vowels and three con- 
sonants had arrived at the stage when they were 
treated by them as. true letters. A knowledge 
of the phonetics of the Nahuatl language is 
essential to the decipherment of the Aztec 
codices, as one sign may have represented two 
different ideas vocalized by the same sound, like 
the ‘‘ homophones” and ‘* homoiophones”’ 
which are of such frequent occurrence in the 
ancient Egyptian or hieroglyphical language. In 
this connexion we may recall the fact that the 
presence of determinative signs and true ‘‘ pho- 
netic complements” was detected in the Aztec 
picture records and graven inscriptions by Mrs. 
Zelia Nuttall, of the American Museum of 
Archzeology, who communicated her discovery 
to the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at the Buffalo meeting, 1886, 
and published a ‘ Note on the Complementary 
Signs of the Mexican Graphic System ’ in vol. i. 
No. 1 of the Peabody Musewm Papers, 1888, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








MUSIC 


—s 
THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL PLAYS. 


THis year’s performances in the Wagner 
Theatre are noteworthy for the fact that for the 
first time four of the master’s music-dramas 
are being given in succession, and also for the 
number of new artists who are taking part in 
them. Time is inexorable, and those performers 
who shed lustre on the Bayreuth enterprise in 
its early days are now past their prime, although 
some of them can still render valuable service. 
The custom of changing the casts from day to 
day renders it impossible to speak of the festival 
as a whole, except, of course, for any who may 
choose to remain the entire month. The first 
performance that can be dealt with here is that 
of ‘Die Meistersinger’ on Sunday last. In this 
the representatives of Walther and Eva were 
new to Bayreuth. The former, Herr Anthes, 
is only twenty-nine years of age, and although 
he is now attached to the Dresden Court 
Theatre, he has gained his principal successes in 
the concert-room. His voice is a tenore robusto, 
rich in quality, and fairly well produced. As 
Walther is not an acting part, it is impossible 
to speak with any confidence at present re- 
specting Herr Anthes’s dramatic ability, but 
on the whole the initial impression was decidedly 
favourable. Friulein Mulder, who impersonated 
Eva, possesses a powerful soprano voice, some- 
what hard in quality, and her embodiment was 
noteworthy rather for general efficiency than 
for vocal charm. Despite his grotesque ap- 
pearance, Herr Plank’s embodiment of Hans 
Sachs is dignified and impressive, and Herr 
Hofmiiller remains an inimitable David, but 
Herr Nebe is only moderate as Beckmesser. 
The other members of the cast do not call for 
individual mention, but the chorus was supremely 





fine in the second and third acts, and the stage, 
as usual, presented a series of beautiful pictures. 

Every one will regret the domestic trouble 
which has prevented Herr Richter from ful- 
filling his engagement to conduct ‘ Die Meister- 
singer,’ but, of course, Herr Mottl’s reading 
was full of interest. His tempi were generally 
very quick, the principal if not the only excep- 
tion being in the introduction to the third act, 
which was taken at a very slow pace, producing 
a profoundly solemn effect. 

‘Parsifal’ of necessity remains the central 
feature of interest in the Bayreuth celebrations, 
though the other music-dramas are still wit- 
nessed to far more advantage here than else- 
where, in spite of thoughtless asseverations to 
the contrary. But Wagner’s latest and in some 
respects greatest work is rightly reserved for per- 
formance at Bayreuth, and it will be an evil day 
for religious art when this restriction is removed. 
Monday’s interpretation did not present any 
remarkably novel features. The Parsifal of M. 
Van Dyck and the Kundry of Fraulein Malten 
remain unsurpassable, but the remaining cha- 
racters had unfamiliar representatives. Herr 
Grengg as Gurnemanz is less sonorous than 
Herr Wiegand, but his voice is under better 
control. Herr Kaschmann was little better than 
mediocre as Amfortas, and cannot be compared 
with Herr Scheidemantel in this difficult part. 
Herr Liepe was dramatically forcible as Kling- 
sor, and the chorus of Blumenmidchen was 
exquisitely sung, the gradations of tone being 
observed with the utmost possible _ nicety. 
Remarks on the performances of ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde’ and ‘Tannhiuser’ must be reserved 
until next week. 








Musical Gossiy, 


THERE are rumours of an autumn season of 
opera to be given by Signor Lago, if he can 
secure a theatre ; of a possible revival of Offen- 
bach’s ‘La Grande Duchesse ’; and of a season 
of promenade concerts under the direction of 
Mr. Gwyllym Crowe. 

THE first performance in London of Prof. 
J. F. Bridge’s setting of ‘The Lord’s Prayer,’ 
composed for the forthcoming Gloucester 
Festival, will be given by the Finsbury Choral 
Association at their second concert on January 
19th next. 

Dr. A. C. Mackenziz has accepted the post 
of conductor to the Philharmonic Society. 
His earnestness and ability promise excellent 
results. 

Ir is announced that the Queen has conferred 
the honour of knighthood on Mr. Joseph 
Barnby, Principal of the Guildhall School of 
Music; Mr. W. G. Cusins, Master of the 
Queen’s Music; and Mr. Walter Parratt, 
organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

A new work on Church music, by the Rev. 
R. B. Daniel, a well-known writer on the sub- 
ject, is about to be published by subscription. 

Dr. Joacutm has recently spoken in the 
highest terms of the wonderful talent shown by 
Bronislaw Hubermann, a nine-year-old violinist 
from Warsaw. 

Concerts have recently been given at Leipzig 
and Vienna by a choir from Amsterdam. The 
programmes consisted solely of works by the 
old Flemish masters Dufay, Okeghem, Obrecht, 
Clemens non Papa, Orlandus Lassus, Sweelinck, 
and Hollander. 

A MONUMENT is to be erected at Cremona to 
the memory of Ponchielli, the composer of ‘La 
Gioconda.’ 

THE revival at the Paris Opéra of Mozart’s 
delightful ‘Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,’ with 
Madame Sembrich as the heroine, is spoken of 
as probable. 

MapamE THERESA VoGL, whose excellent 
performances of Brunnhilde at Her Majesty’s 
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Theatre in 1882 are still vividly remembered, 
proposes to take her farewell of the stage early 
in October at Munich. 


A cotLEcTIon of Liszt’s letters will shortly be | 


published by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel. The 
book will be edited by ‘‘ La Mara,” who under- 
took the task at the request of Liszt’s sole 
executrix, the Princess Wittgenstein. 

Ir is now announced that the completion of 
Lalo’s unfinished opera ‘La Jacquerie’ has 
been entrusted to M. Arthur Coquard. His 
task is not an enviable one. 

Tue Belle Alliance Theatre at Berlin is to be 
opened next month as an opera-house, under 
the direction of Herr W. Hock. 

THE Cross of the Legion of Honour has been 
conferred on M. Widor, the distinguished 
organist and composer; on M. Eugene Ber- 
trand, director of the Grand Opéra; and on 
Sefior Sarasate, who studied at the Paris Con- 
servatoire under Alard. 








DRAMA 


THE WEEK. 


OpEerRA Comique.—(Afternoon performance.) 
Sheep,’ a Farcical Comedy in Three Acts. 
Parker and Arthur Shirley. 

Roya.ry.—‘ The Cross of Honour,’ a Drama, 
Shirley and Maurice Gally. 


‘A Lost 
By Walter 


By Arthur 


PRINCE OF WALEs’s.—‘A Broken Melody,’ a Play. By 
Herbert Keen and James Leader. 
ADELPHI.—‘ The Lights of Home,’ a Drama. By G. R. 


Sims and Robert Buchanan. 

Wuat with regard to the newspapers has 
been called the silly season is known also 
upon the stage. So soon as the lessees of 
the various theatres withdraw, the houses 
they have occupied pass into the hands 
of unpractised and often obscure adven- 
turers, who seek an opportunity to air their 
ignorance and ineptitude. It might have 
been supposed that a long series of after- 
noon representations would, by its defeats 
and imposts, have satisfied all hopeless and 
helpless craving for fame. There is, how- 
ever, no theatrical speculation so wild that 
some one cannot be found to lose his money 
over it. Altogether vain is it to point out 
that no experiment of the class attempted 
has ever succeeded. The close of the season 
witnesses a constant renewal of efforts 
doomed to certain failure. Most commonly 
it is melodrama with which it is sought to 
wile the summer and autumn public. This 
season, however, farcical comedy puts in 
an appearance, and carries off a prize 
for dulness which is incontestably its 
own. A criticism of ‘A Lost Sheep’ 
would be more of an impertinence than 
is its production. Sanguine, indeed, must 
have been those who could hope for success 
for so joyless a piece of extravagance. In 
favour of ‘ The Cross of Honour’ it may be 
said that it has passed the ordeal of a short 
season in the country. Experience proves, 
however, that country pieces, like country 
acquaintances, are not always welcome in 
London. The original of ‘The Cross of 
Honour’ is ‘Le Coucou,’ a drama founded 
on a story that first saw the light in Le Petit 
Journal. It is a conventional story of a 
murder executed upon a worthy doctor, 
whose adopted son, a soldier, incurs the 
suspicion of the deed. Among the instru- 


ments in bringing home the crime to the 
real assassin is the cuckoo clock, which 
gives its name to the story. The adaptation 
and the acting were painfully amateurish. 
Not much more hopeful as a piece is 
‘The Broken Melody,’ which deals with the 
unreasonable passion of a rich and relentless 


| reunited. 





Russian duchess for an unhappy musician. 
By operating cunningly on the fears of his 
wife she induces that too-confiding matron 
to quit her husband’s house under circum- 
stances that suggest a flight kindred to that 
in ‘ Tricoche et Cacolet.’ Ultimately matters 
are set right, and the wicked duchess is 
defeated, and the wife and husband are 
The hero meanwhile, played by 
Mr. Van Biene, expresses his despair and 
his rapture upon the violoncello. A mar- 
vellous executant, Mr. Van Biene delights 


| his audience, the only matter for bewilder- 


ment being why so good a musician cumbers 
himself with so bad a play. 

The experiment at the Adelphi is not to 
be confounded with those with which it is 
associated, since it is not tentative, as are 
they. ‘The Lights of Home’ is a success- 
ful play by practical dramatists, produced at 
a regular theatre with a view to a run, if 
at an unwonted season. It tells a familiar, 
but always interesting story of seduction 
and desertion, obtains a popular tribute of 
tears, has some not particularly effective 
comic relief, and furnishes opportunity for 
some striking scenic effects. On the whole it 
is a satisfactory play of its class, with no more 
inherent improbability and conventionality 
than seem indispensable to melodrama. It 
furnishes opportunity, moreover, for some 
good acting by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mr. 
Kyrle Bellew, Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss 
Clara Jecks, and Mr. Lionel Rignold. 








Bramatic Gossip, 

THE announcement by Mr. Irving of his in- 
tention to play King Lear shortly after he re- 
opened the Lyceum on the 24th of September 
next was, of course, anticipated. It was other- 
wise with the declaration that he was going to 
produce Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Becket,’ which he 
had reserved as a surprise for his budget. 
‘Becket’ has been eleven years in the hands of 
Mr. Irving. 

In ‘Lear’ Mr. Irving will, of course, be Lear 
and Miss Terry Cordelia ; Miss Genevieve Ward 
and Miss Maud Milton will respectively play 
Regan and Goneril, and Mr. Gilbert Hare will, 
we believe, be the fool. 

Mr. WILLIAM FarREN, JuN., began on Mon- 
day at Folkestone, with an adaptation of 
‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur ’ by Sir Theodore Martin, 
a country tour with what is known as the Farren 
Comedy Company. 

Miss Mauve Mittert will also start a com- 
pany to play at various seaside haunts a triple 
bill. Mr. F. Kerr will support her, and Mr. 
Charles Terry will be her acting manager. 

WE copy the statement that M. Alexandre 
Dumas has given the management of the Comédie 
Frangaise the choice of two pieces, each named 
‘La Route de Thebes.’ 

Mr. Aveustin Daty will at New York revive 
‘The Tempest,’ with Miss Ada Rehan as 
Miranda. The performance is fixed for October 
next. 

Arter Mr. Hare’s departure, now shortly to 
be anticipated, from the Garrick Theatre, Miss 
Estelle Burney will there produce ‘ The Awaken- 
ing,’ a drama by herself and Mr. Arthur Ben- 
ham. 

Amonc pieces shortly to be given in London 
is mentioned ‘The Lost Paradise,’ which has 
had much success in America. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—W. A.—E. A. M.—received, 
H. N. C.—Forwarded. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
The TERRIBLE CZAR. By Com 


A. K. TOLSTOI. Translated by Capt. FI 
of the Black Watch. 2 vols. won 8vo. Dis. TMOR, 


The MAGIC INK, and other Tal 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 vol. crown &8vo. cloth fs 
(First issue in book form.) i 
By 


PER ASPERA (a Thorny Path), 


GEORG EBERS, Author of ‘An Egyptian Prince: 

&e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. . 

“The action is set in Alexandria at the time of the Emperor Caraeally 
and the story follows the romantic fortunes of an artist's daughter 

siding there....All the civilization of the time is brought into the hog 

either by description or suggestion, and seems to live again before th 

reader's eye.”—Scotsman. e 


The LADY of FORT ST. JOHN. By 


M. H. CATHERWOOD, Author of ‘The Romance y 
Dollard.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
os ” Soe, pretty, and touching story of Nova Scotia... .tolq with 
great freshness, and conveying an accurate idea of the state Of things 
two centuries and a half ago.”—Vanity Fair. 


A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P,f 


EMERSON, Author of ‘East Coast Yarns,’ ‘Life ang 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,’ &c. Crown 8yo 
cloth, 6s. ‘A remarkable work.”— World. : 
“The pictures of the sea and of the fen country and the life of the 
people are always lightly and gracefully painted ; and the book will 
warmly interest every one either who knows or who desires to know the 


life which it describes.”—Scotsman. 


Now ready, 
The MAID of KILLEENA, 3y 


WILLIAM BLACK. 2s. 6d. Being the New Volume 
in the Uniform and Cheap Revised Monthly Issue of Mr, 
Black’s Novels, 

“ Have you seen the new edition of Mr. William Black’s novels, which 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are ‘peg in so pleasant and cheap a 
form? You may here reread, if you will, ‘A Princess of Thule, ‘4 
Daughter of Heth,’ and many another favourite. The latest volume 
‘Three Feathers,’ I am reading for the first time. It is a capital sketch 
of Cornish life. Read it, you too confident bachelors, who think tha 
the life of clubs and of dinner-parties can give you all that the soul 
desireth—read the story of Richard Roscorla.”— Queen, July 9. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the 


YELLOW SEA: the Narrative of a Journey across 
Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China, 
By JULIUS M. PRICE, F.R.G.S. With Photogravure 
Portrait, Facsimiles, and 150 Illustrations. Route Map, 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 
“A remarkably good picture-book....Full of instruction and amuse. 
ment....Mr. Price’s narrative leaves throughout definite impressions of 
the wild regions through which he passed.” —Spectator. 


Ci 
NEWFOUNDLAND to 
CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon, and the 
Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With 
Reports on British Trade and Interests in Canada, 
Japan, and China by Col. HOWARD VINCENT, C.B. 
M.P. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
“Picturesque and practical, and should attract both the serious 
minded and those who read only for entertainment.”—Globe. 


WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. 
“A really excellent book.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Not only attractive, but of value.”—Globe. F ye 
“Mr. Albert Tracy is an enviable traveller and a charming writer. 
His ‘ Rambles through Japan without a Guide’ is so good a book that it 
makes one feel that one does not want to ‘go there’ (this means praise, 
although it looks like paradox), and need not read any more books about 
Japan. It is difficult to believe that the writer has left a point of interest 
in the Land of the Rising Sun or the condition of its people untouched; 
yet there is no hurry in his style ; has seen, considered, and sympa- 
thetically regarded every pace, object, and subject; he can be grave 
and impressive, lively and amusing; he is always graphic and keenly 
observant.”— World, July 20. 


THROUGH FAMINE- STRICKEN 
RUSSIA. By W. BARNES STEVENI, Special Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle. With Portraits of 
Count Tolstoi and the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The Russian authorities have prohibited from circulation ‘Through 

Famine-Stricken Russia,’ the recently issued volume in which Mr. W. 


Barnes Steveni, the Special Correspondent of the Dail: Chronicle, has 


described his tour through the famine-stricken regions of Russia. 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


The BEST TOUR in NORWAY. 
By E. J. GOODMAN, Author of ‘Too Curious,’ &¢. 
ith 34 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crowr 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and a valuabl 
guide.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and 
LETTERS. By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD, B.A. 
With Three Portraits, 30 Full-Page and 44 smaller 
Illustrations, including 15 Photogravures. Royal 8vo- 
cloth extra, 24s. e 

The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 Copies—each 
numbered and signed—demy 4to. boards, with 
extra Illustrations, THREE GUINEAS NET, is 

j dy. 

sess ge book is worthy of his subject, and excellent reading 


from first to last.”—Saturday a foe 
“One of the most beautifully illustrated books that has appeared fo! 


many years.”—Spectator. 


CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. 
By Sir C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G., &c. With = 
Portraits of Mr. Carlyle and One of Mrs. Carlyle. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. aaa 

“A book which is well entitled to a place of honour, for it is uA “a 
the most sane, the most kindly, and the most critical estimate of Car ind 
published as yet....1n this book will be found much to correct preva! 
ing false notions about a very great writer.”—Saturday Review. 


London : as 
Sampson Low, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 





St. Duustan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, EC, 
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Hl PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
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ORE, 


Jes, 


b, és, 














leant Aol o heater 


Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 2I1s, 


THE PRINCIPAL SPEECHES 


OF THE 


STATESMEN AND ORATORS OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


1789-1795. 
Raited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by H. MORSE STEPHENS, Balliol College, 
Oxford, Author of ‘ A History of the French Revolution.’ 
Votume I. MIRABEAU — VERGNIAUD — GENSONNE — GAUDET — LOUVET — 
CAMBON. 
Votume II. BARERE—DANTON—ROBESPIERRE—SAINT-JUST—BAUDIN. 


“We could not have a happier selection than that given us by Mr. Stephens. 
Altogether his volumes give the guidance and materials which the historical student thirsts 
for, and their value to him is enhanced by notes, references, cross-references, and indices, 
which compel our admiration and gratitude.”—Daily Chronicle, July 23. 


Just published, VOL. I., demy 8vo. half-roan, 18s. 


HISTORY of the NEW WORLD CALLED 
= By EDWARD JOHN PAYNE, M.A., Fellow of University College, 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY that 


is Plane Trigonometry without Imaginaries. By R. C. J. NIXON, M.A., Author of 
‘Euclid Revised,’ &c. 





Just published, VOL. I., crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TWO OF THE 


SAXON CHRONICLES PARALLEL. 


With Supplementary Extracts from the others. 


A Revised Text. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary, by 


CHARLES PLUMMER, M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; on 
the Basis of an Edition by JOHN EARLE, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford, and sometime Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. 


NEW VOLUME OF “RULERS OF INDIA.” 


Just published, crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


-RANJIT SINGH; and the Sikh Barrier between our 


Growing Empire and Central Asi1, By Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. 
The ‘*RULERS of INDIA” SERIES is edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, and 


| forms a Popular History of the Indian Empire, in Half-Crown Political Biographies. Those 


of Dalhousie, Akbar, Dupleix, Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, Mayo, Hardinge, Clyde and 


| Strathnairn, Elphinstone, Madhava Rao Sindhia, and Bentinck have already appeared, and 


| others are in active preparation. 


| 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


THOMSON.—The CASTLE of INDOLENCE. 


Edited, with Biographical Sketch, Introduct’on, Notes, and Glossary, by J. LOGIE 
ROBERTSON, M.A. 








RECENT BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT. 
In 5 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 4/. 4s.; and in half-morocco, 5/. 


The DIALOGUES of PLATO. Translated into 


English, with Marginal Analysis and an Index of Subjects and Proper Names, by 
B. JOWETT, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 


“We can give no one who values true culture better or more valuable advice than to 
recommend him, if he can afford it, to possess these five fascinating volumes.” 
Standard, July 13. 


COMPLETION OF WILKINS’S EDITION OF CICERO DF ORATORE. 
Book III. demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
(Book I, 7s. 6d.; Book II. 5s.; the Complete Work, in 1 vol. 18s.) 


M. TULLI CICERONIS de ORATORE. With 


Introduction and Notes, by A. S. WILKINS, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in the Owens 
College, Manchester, &c. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With English 


Introductions, Notes, and Appendices. By ALBERT WATSON, M.A. 


Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CICERO.—PRO MILONE. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by A. B. POYNTON, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford 
College, Oxford. 


New Edition, Revised, and in part Rewritten, crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited, 
with — and Notes, by C. H. PEARSON, M.A.,and HERBERT A. STRONG, 


aA, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The BOOK of ST. BASIL the GREAT, Bishop of 


Czsarea in Cappadocia, on the HOLY SPIRIT. Written to Amphilochius, Bishop of 
Iconium, against the Pneumatomachi. A Revised Text, with Notes and Introduction, 
by C. F. H. JOHNSTON, M.A. 


“Those who are willing to take the trouble to read Basil’s thoughts in his own words will 
find this book of Mr. Johnston’s a treasure.”—Record, J uly 15. 


“ We have only praise for Mr. Johnston's careful editing of this important work.” 
Tablet, June 11. 








Third Edition, Revised and Improved, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A TREATISE on the USE of the TENSES in 
HEBREW, and some other Syntactical Questions. By S. R. DRIVER, D.D. 
“A work which, for learning, thoroughness, and acuteness, represents English scholar- 


| Ship at its best.” —Guardian, July 13. | 


AN 


SWIFT: 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


SPECIMENS of OLD FRENCH (IX.-XV. Cen- 


turies). By PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. 


“The help given to young students is enormous, and with the aid of the introductory 


account of old French grammar and metres the acquisition of a very competent knowledge 
of the language in all its different dialects is placed by Mr. Toynbee within the reach of any 
one possessed of a little leisure and patience.”—Guardian, July 20. 


THIRD EDITION, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAG- 


NETISM. By JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
*,* A Supplementary Volume, by Professor J. J. THOMSON, is in the press for early 


publication. 


VOL. I., crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from HIS 


WORKS. 
Edited, with Life, Introduction, and Notes, by HENRY CRAIK. 
*,* Volume II., completing the work, is in the press, and will be published very shortly. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR: Logical and 


Historical. By HENRY SWEET, M.A. Ph.D. LL.D. Part I. INTRODUCTION, 
PHONOLOGY, and ACCIDENCE. 


«All serious students should take a note of the fact that this book cannot possibly, in 


future, be dispensed with.”—Professor SKEaT (in the Educational Review, July). 


Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The SONG of DERMOT and the EARL. An Old 


French Poem, from the Carew Manuscript, No. 596, in the Archiepiscopal —_— at 
Lambeth Palace. Edited, with Literal Translation and Notes, a Facsimile and a Map, 
by GODDARD HENRY ORPEN. 


‘‘At the moment when many politicians on both sides of the Channel are straining 


every nerve to end English rule in Ireland, an Irish scholar, Mr. Goddard Orpen, has given 
| to the world the first translation of perhaps the very earliest account of the Englisb 
conquest of that island.”—North Star. 








ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


Demy 8vo. paper cover, ls. 


ACCOUNT of SOME MSS. of the NEW 


TESTAMENT, hitherto Unedited, contained in the Library of Christ Church, Oxford. 
By C. H. HOOLE, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 





FULL CATALOGUE OF CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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~ NOTES AND QUERIES. 
EIGHTH SERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER (August 6) contains— 
NOTES :—Did Dante visit England ?—Polls at Elections—Self-cure by 
Animals — Old Blandford Church, Virginia — Execution of Earl 
Ferrars—J. Elphinstone—Column of the Place Vendéme—Common 
Nouns from Names—Future State of Animals—L. Shakspeare—By 
and-by — Pie Plant—W. Shipley: R. Cosway — Legal Blund 
Writing too much—Snob— Lost Locket—T. Gainsborough— To 
paint the lion "—Longfellow’s ‘ Village Blacksmith ’"—Lord Knyvett. 


QUERIES :—Canterbury Printers—Migre—W. Lovegrove— Liston as 
Paul Pry—‘The Sybil’s Leaves’—Clayton—Birket Foster—Nesla, 
Princess of North Wales—Anne of Denmark—Desmarets—‘ Mother 
Hubbard '—Nicholls : Bront¢—Wooden or Golden Chalice— Salari— 
The Solent — Hogging —‘The Nursing of Jupiter’ Leucomb— 
Edward VI. as Author—Pamphlets by Sir J. Cler! tu, Brute? 

—' Mycenw ’—Laylock — Lila -—* Lays of Past Day Rey. 8. Dean— 
Umbrella Lending Company—Frescoes — Tyndale’s Descendants— 
Charles Emmanuel III.—Ugo Foscolo—“‘ The Three Cranes "—Source 
of Quotation — Gresmanni—Chalking under a Pot—Bouchardon’s 
Sculptures. 

REPLIES :—Portrait of George III.—Racoon—‘The Foresters ’—W 
Boyd—Anointing—* Kone said ”"—Relladonna—Indian Folk-lore— 
The Cuckoo—Wild Horses—The Fentouns—Miserere Carvings— 
Fire by Rubbing Sticks—Green-room—Windmills—Sir E. Apsley— 
John Company — Suffolk MSS. — Bute —‘“‘For he’s a jolly good 
fellow’’—Straw at Weddings — Archery—Lincolnshire Poetical 
‘Traditions—Mazard Bowls—T. Wharton—Woman Soldier—Suftolk 

Pedigrees—Sancy Diamond. 

NOTES on BOOKS: —Saintsbury’s Swift's ‘Polite 
Jackson’s ‘Cumberland and Westmoreland Pedigrees ’—Miss Pea- 
cock’s ‘ Bunyan ’—Birrell’s ‘ Res Judicata '—Magazines of the Month. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
LAST WEEKS NUMBER (July 30) contains— 

NOTES : — Insbriick-Hofkirche— Dictionary of National Biography '— 
Lincolnshire Field-names—Stage Scenery—Summer Castle—Kitcat 
—A Venerable Yew Tree—Dante—A Lost Word—St. Augustine on the 
Sea Shore—Gas—*‘ A hair of the dog that bit you "—Chicket—W. 
Kiffen—“Our enemies will tell us with pleasure ”—‘ Malbrough '"— 
Folk-lore of Clocks—Anson’s ‘ Voyage ’"—Firmamens. 

QUERIES :—Cousiny—Eylebourn or Nailbourn—Pirie’s Chair—Matricu- 
lation at Cambridge—Barbour’s ‘ Bruce '—Monmouth’s Rebellion— 
Cerveng, Painter—Carving—Quaker Powells of Somerset—Picture 
of G. Herbert—Marie Christine of Spain—Southern Regiment of 
Fencible Men—Names of Bells—Lovel Family — Hannah Snell— 
L’Allegro’—Smythe of Corsham —Anne Boleyn — Picture of the 

Trinity. Salisbury Burial Entry — Lines from Donne — Dickens's 

*hristmas Carol '—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES ae Families of Europe—Shakspeare and Newton—Villa : 

ms— ampler— —Nares Family—Panjandrum—Mackintoshes — ‘ The 

Middle Kingdom’ —General Wynyard—Eggs in Salt—A Bet Hand— 
“* Lost Books ”"—Lancashire Pedig es—Admiral Bligh—Shot—‘ Little 
Dorrit '—Lincoln’s Inn Gateway—Clan Chattan—Paget—Roraima 
Stocktish—Mumbo Jumbo—Personal Names — Litera rary as 
Trinity College, Dublin—( ‘ouple : Warp—Library, St. Mary's C 5 
Stamford—“ Durum et durum ” &c.—Superstition about Drowning — 
Captain-Lieutenant— Deciduous Trees—Misapplied Proverbs—Hur- 
lingham — Orangeman — Peacocks’ Eggs — Lincolnshire Songs — 
Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS: — Cowper's ‘Canterbury Marriage Licences’ — 
Furness’s ‘ Variorum Shakespeare,’ Vol. 1X.—Inderwick’s ‘Story of 
King Edward and New Winchelsea’ —‘Todd’s ‘ Medieval Scottish 
Poetry.’ 

Notices to Correspondents, 



























Conversation '— 

















THE NUMBER FOR JULY 23 contains— 
NOTES :—Petrarch’s Sonnets — Shakspeariana — St. Saviour's, South- 
wark—‘ Aery "—Loss of Caste—Is Ireland in Partibus Infidelium ?— 
J. M. Good—Unbaited Bulls—S. Richardson—Chimney-pot: Hovel- 
top—*‘‘ Launched into eternity ”—‘: Dead as a door nail "—One Pound 
Notes—Italics—Phonix—Irvine of Drum—Cats Poisonous. 
QUERIES :—Court-plaster—St. Jerome on Cannibalism—Holy Wells—A 
Pope RKurnt—Chatterton: Marriner—Youching with the Sceptre— 
Wills in Ireland—Suffolk MSS. Eo Pedigrees— Treland and 
Eden—Literarian—Scott’s Burial—De Wahull—‘he Romance of 
the Rose ’'—Fleed—Typer v. Typist—Indian Proper Names—Lincoln- 
shire Literature—Gemmace—Maddison Morton—Siege of Rouen— 
Camp-ball. 
REPLIES :—Archimedes and the Hydrometer—Sir J. sei gee Grana 
ro auro”—Foreign Expressions—To “ Harry”—G. C. Bedford— 
rd ‘Tennyson and Mr. Chur on Collins—Co-operative Bost 
Pill—Roman Roads—Anne of Austria—Sir W. Raleigh—Names of 
orses — Revised Version—On which Side should we Sleep ?— 
Shakspeare's Kirthplace—English Summer—‘“‘ Quod expendi habui ” 
“Ruffetier "—Leary—A Precocious Artist—Portrait of George III.— 
—Sale of ‘Tea Advertised—Oliver Cromwell—‘: Run-awayes eyes "— 
Anne Mathews—RBaling out the Atlantic—E. Kellett, D.D.—Anointing 
—Andrewes Family— havea of the Shilling— —Hodges, of Leacon Hal’ 
—Supputation —T yte—Vaike—Astronomical — Literary Trea 
sures in Trinity College, Dublin—The French Prophets—Boot and 
Saddle—National Flags—After-game at Irish. 
——- on BOOKS :-—-Gordon Duffs ‘ Dialogue. between King Solomon 
Marcolphus ’—Bullen's ‘Sex Quam Elegantissime Epistole '"— 
Lang's ‘Grass of Parnassus —Krause’s ‘ Evricivs Co dvs Epigram- 
mata’ — Holstein’s ‘Jacobys Wimphelingivs Stylpho *— Forman’s 
* Works of Shelley "—Lach-Szyrma's ‘ Under other Conditions '"—Rae’s 
‘ Syrian Church in India '"—Heales’s ‘ Architecture of the Churches of 
Denmark ’"—James’s ‘Curiosities of Christian History '—Compton’s 
‘A Mendip Valley.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR JULY 16 contains— 

NOTES :—Poetry rv. Science—Shakspeare and Moli¢re—Chute, of The 
Vine —Ecclesiastical Vestments—Lincolnshire Songs—J. Hunter— 
Catalogues of MSS.—Sundials—Infiuenza—Blodium—TIllustrated— 
Long Face and High Breeding—‘‘Ease her! Stopher! Turn her 
starn’”—‘ Review of Reviews’'—Portraits of George III.—Wild 
Horses—Kain-seed—“‘New Song”—Etymelogy of Lute—Swift’s 
Friend, Rochfort—Sampler. 

QU awa: —Sir G. MeGregor—Columbus—American Loyalists—Welsh 
Quaker Records—Kent and Kant—Chopped Straw at Weddings— 
Sedilia Fire by Rubbing Sticks—A Precocious Artist—Angelo— 
Sancy Diamond—Superstitions about the Drowning—Fitzwilliam 
Owen—W. Robertson—Orange : Orangeman—Balmarusa—T. Warton 

mch Genealogical Periodicals— Hewit—White and 
Black Knights—A Betrayer of Sir W. Raleigh—“ Lost Books”— 
Gilmore—Captain-Lieutenant—Racoon—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—“ Ventre-saint-gris"—The Atomic Theory — Postmasters- 
General—Thackeray and M. Arnold—Misapplied Proverbs—Casting 
Dice in a Church—Mazard Bowls—‘Garden of the Soul '—‘ Double 
entendre”—A Memorable Gravestone—Burton-Pynsent—Roraima— 
«The Nemesis of Faith ’—Archery—Villa : Sims—Source of Motto— 
* British War Medals ’—Brittany—Fawler Family—Hodges of Leacon 
Hall—The Fentouns — Shelley the Atheist — Tennyson’s ‘ Maid 

"—Mummy Wheat—A Son of Queen Elizabeth—Sculptured 

House Signs—Scottish Clans—The Name Clarinda— Cardinal Manning 

—John Lacy—*St. Alban’s Tavern ”"—Junius—Churechmen in Battle 

—‘The Devil's Books"—The Elder Family—Soul : Soal—Anointing 

—American War of Independence—The Cuckoo—Autobiography of 

Bp. Patrick — Mackintoshes — Dame—Interpretation of Kecords— 
Earliest Advertisement of a Sale of Tea 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Jacobs's ‘ Epistole Ho-elianz '—Gomme's ‘ EBthno- 
logy in Folk-lore’— The Cambridge ‘Shakespeare,’ Vol. VII 
Darley’s ‘ Silvia.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d. each ; free by post, 43d. 


Published by JoHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 





r \HE- NORTH AMERICAN 

Edited by LLOYD BRYCE. 

AUGUST, 1892. 

ENGLISH ELECTIONS and HOME RULE. By the Duke of Argyll. 
The SHUDDER in LITERATURE. By Jules Claretie. 
OUR RECENT FLOODS. By Major J. W. Powell. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN as a STRATEGIST. II. By Archibald Forbes. 
The POINT of VIEW. By Gail Hamilton. 
THOMAS PAINE. By Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll. 
The POPE at HOME. By Giovanni Amadi. 
BUSINESS in PRESIDENTIAL YEARS. By F. B. Thurber. 
A LAST WORD on LONDON SOCIETY. By Lady Frances Balfour. 
TWO CONGRESSES CONTRASTED. By Ex-Speaker Reed. 
PARTY CONVENTIONS By Senator John T. Morgan. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
The DEACONESS MOVEMENT. By the Nun of Kenmare. 
ART STUDENTS in ITALY. By Ex-Governor J. Schuyler Crosby. 
FARM ORGANIZATION. By Newton L. Bunnell. 
A TIME TO BE OUT of DOORS. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 

London : Brentano’s, 5, Agar-street, Strand, W.C. 


REVIEW. 








Price Sixpence, 
To be had at all Newsagents’ and Booksellers’, 


THE EASTERN and WESTERN REVIEW. 
Vol. IL. No. 3. 
AUGUST Nwmnber contains :— 
TURKEY TO-DAY. by H. A. Salmoné and Francis Scudamore. 
MOROCCO and HER ENEMIES. By W. Martin Wood. 
SCENES from GREEK LIFE. By Mrs. E. M. Edmonds. 
PRINCE GARITZINE. Fart II. Conclusion. By Felix Sa-dt. 
ASIA and AUSTRALASIA. By an Australian Observer. 
TTCHES on the RIVIERA. By E. M. Lynch. 
DEMOCRACY in ENGLAND. By F. W. Grey. 
A MAN of GENIUS. Continued. By Henry Murray. 
COMMERCIAL IMMORAL ITY. By F.C. Huddle. 
of SILHULAND. By H. E. Continued. 
Ww INTER MOOSE HUNTING in NOVA SCOTIA. By W. H. Foster. 


The TWO HEMISPHERES. — Notes of the Month.—History of the | 
Eastern and Western Churches, continued.—History of the Nine- 
teenth Century.—Reviews.—Eastern Affairs and Western Reviewers. 
—Index to Current Literature. 


Offices: 21 and se Furnival-street, E.( { 








| 













pus NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AUGUST, 189: 


WAY I VOTED for Mr. GLADSTONE. 
(1) By Sir Thomas H. Farrer, Bart., L.C.C. 
(2) By the Master of University C ollege, Oxford, 
(3) By Sir William Markby, K CLE 
(4) By gel tig R: Wallace. 
(5) By H. G. Hewlett. 
(6) By the Rev. Russell Wakefield. 
(7) By Professor Minto. 
(8) By the Dean of W inchester. 
LENDING MONEY to AUSTRALIA. By His Excellency Sir Robey 
G. C. Hamilton, K.C.B. (Governor of Tasmania). 
The ART of DINING. By Colonel Kenney-Herbert (Wyvern). 
The EGYPTIAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. By W. Fraser Rae. 
RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kropotkin. 
A TRIAL by LYNCH LAW. By R. B. Townshend. 
PUNGENESS or DOVER? By Major Willoughby Verner. 
ART STUDENTSHIP of the EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. By p; 
Jean Paul Richter. : 


The FRENCH EMPRESS and the GERMAN WAR. By Archibay 
rbes. 
The CONFUSION in MEDICAL - ‘-oen By C. 8. Loch (Secretary 


Charity Organization Society 
MULEY HASSAN. By Charles ; Goss. 
NOTES of a VIRGINIAN JOURNEY. By E. 8. Nadal. 
The VERDICT of ENGLAND. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Ltd. 
W C, 
® 








BENNETT’S POEMS 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


Atheneum :—“ These ballads are spirited and stirring: ry Yh 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Cc: 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, wien 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ isa vividly tld 

story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of We 
* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and su: i. 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in the ir veins, 
Dr. Bennett’s contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 





Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus, 
Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF 


SIR GEORGE GREY, K.C.B. 


By W. L. REES. 


In 2 vols, buckram gilt, with Photogravure Portraits, 32s, 


The Daily Telegraph (Leader) says :— 
The Yorkshire Post says :— 
The Pall Mall Gazette says: 


‘*A work of extraordinary interest.” 
‘* Well deserving a place in contemporary history.’ 
—‘ Should prove of considerable interest.” 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ Sure to attract a great deal of attention.’ 


London: HUTCHINSON & Co. Paternoster-square. 





NOT IC E. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume JANUARY to JUNE, 1892, 


With the Index, 


Price 10s. 6d., is NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d,; by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 


by post, 1s, 3d. 


Now ready, price 6s, 


THE GENERAL 


INDEX 


TO THE SEVENTH SERIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 1886 to 1891, 


(Two Vols. in each Year.) 





Published by JoHn C, Francis, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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~ DORA RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO. beg to an- 


nounce that they will shortly publish a New Novel by DORA 
RUSSELL, entitled ‘An EVIL REPUTATION, 
This First Edition is issued in One Volume only, instead of 


their usual Three- Volume form. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FOOTPRINTS in the SNOW. 

The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. 
BENEATH the WAVE, | 
ANNABEL’S RIVAL. | 
, LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 


The ISLAND of FANTASY. 


. 


Hm oo bo 


or 


‘The Mystery of a Hansom-Cab,’ ‘ Monsieur Judas,’ &c. 
“This novel is a long way in advance of anything Mr. Fergus Hume has hitherto attempted. 


6. QUITE TRUE. 

7. The BROKEN SEAL. 

. CRGESUS’S WIDOW. 
HIDDEN IN MY HEART. 
JEZEBEL’'S FRIENDS. 


ie.) 


9. 
10, 


By Fergus Hume, Author of 


3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
His style has greatly 


improved ; his conceptions are really noble if not great.”"—Academy. 
“Most readers of Mr. Fergus Hume’s previous stories will be pleasantly surprised to find ‘ The Island of Fantasy ’ not 
merely an exciting romance, buta sufficiently well studied work, with some evidence of poetic feeling...... A rousing adventure 


story.’ —Athenaum. 


“The author’s most ambitious and his most successful work hitherto published.”— World. 


“I]t contains plenty of exciting incident and amount of thrilling scenes, and an abundance of adventure. 


Withal it 


isa love story, and thus possesses all the elements of romance.”—Pictortal World, 
“One of the most delightful works of fiction.” —Liverpool Mercury. 
“T have not come across such a romantic story for years.” —Lady’s Pictorial. 


By CLARA LEMORE, 


A COVENANT with the DEAD. By Clara Lemore, Author of 


‘A Harvest of Weeds.’ 


8 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


“Clara Lemore gives her readers a good run across country, and shows them very pretty sport.” —Atheneum. 
“The author has a secret and keeps it well. One is baffled continually without being irritated, until the enlightenment 


comes.”— Speaker. 


“ An exceptionally interesting, well-constructed story, in which so much mystery overhangs the first two volumes that 


the reader's attention never flags.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


“The plot is clever and well worked out, and although the secret on which it turns is fairly open to the reader, the 


interest never lags for a moment.” —Guardian, 


“ Considerably above the average three volumes in every particular.” —Gentlewoman. 
“It is a book of power and individuality, to be read and remembered.” — Whitehall Review. 
“There is a very well-managed mystery, the solution of which is skilfully delayed until the end.”—Morning Post. 


“ The book is tolerably sure to be popular.” — Queen. 


“Thoroughly interesting...... An ingenious novel, and worth reading.”—Standard, 


By JESSIE KRIKORIAN. 


A DAUGHTER of MYSTERY. By Jessie Krikorian, Author 


of ‘Spoken in Anger,’ ‘A Knave and a Fool,’ &e. 


2 vols crown 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


“Most powerfully written, unusual, vivid, and of deep interest.” —Manchester Courier.” 
“ By no means devoid of ability......Several of the characters are drawn with considerable skill.”—Academy. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO. 39, Charing Cross-road, London, 





THE 


LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR BOOK-WORK. 


Extract from the Printers’ Register, December 7, 1891. 


“The result of the contest between four American composing machines, the Linotype, the Rogers’, 
the MacMillan, and the St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced, The Linotype showed the best results, composing on the 


first day of eight hours 47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the second day. The matter chosen con- 


sisted partly of sporting, market reports, and cable news, which had to be read and corrected.” 


The above shows that 49,000 American ems, equal to 98,000 English ens, were 


set in eight hours—giving 


AN AVERAGE OF 12,250 ENS AN HOUR, CORRECTED MATTER. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be made on the Linotype Machine 


in about a quarter of the time occupied by hand-setting. To demonstrate this experiments were 


conducted by the well-known publisher Mr, H. Rand. 


Into 9,200 ens of matter from the daily press 


a large variety of errors were purposely introduced both in Linotypes and ordinary type. The 
Linotype matter was corrected in twenty-seven minutes, while the type matter occupied an hour 


and a half, 


The ECONOMIC PRINTING and PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 


30, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C., having acquired the monopoly of Linotype Machines in 
London (excepting Newspaper Offices), are in a position to quote decidedly advantageous Prices to 


Authors 


. or the Composition of Books by Linotype, and also undertake the Printing, being well 
equipped with Printing Machinery by the best makers, 





IN ot 





Price 4d. ; free by post, 4}d. 


TOOK’S-COURT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


ES and QUERIES 
for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 
contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 
LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 
THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 
CLIFFORD'S INN. 
OLD SERGEANTS’ INN. 
THE ATHEN-EUM OFFICE, TOOK’S-COURT. 
SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY-LANE. 





John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 





Just published, 


BIG MISTAKE. By GrAcE ELLicotr. Price 
5s. John Flack, 122, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Post 8yo. strongly bound, price 7s. 


NAREY’S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. With 

/ the English Meanings. Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by @ 
Member of the University of Cambridge.—London: Published by the 
Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate-hill. 





Now ready, price Fourpence, 
I RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 
NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
‘THE GIANT'S ROBE.’ 
On Monday next, crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 

[HE GIANT’S ROBE. By F. Anstey, Author 

of ‘Vice Versa,’ ‘A Fallen Idol,’ ‘The Pariah,’ ‘The Talking 
Horse,’ &c. 











London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Just published, pp. xii-951, 8vo. cloth, 2/. 2s. net, 


SYNONYMIC CATALOGUE of LEPIDOP- 

TERA HETEROCERA. By W. F. KIRBY, F.LS. F.ES., &c., 
Assistant in the Zoological Department, Kritish Museum (Natural 
History), Author of ‘A Synonymic Catalogue of Lepidoptera Rhopa- 
locera,’ &c. Part I. SPHINGES and BOMBYCES, containing the full 
Synonomy of every Species described up to May, 1892, and a complete 
Alphabetical Index of Genera. 
Gurney & Jackson, 1, Paternoster-row (Mr. Van Voorst’s Successors). 





THE GREAT WORK ON THE COSTUMES OF THE CLANS. 


a ompry ral ry 
MclAs S (R. R.) COSTUMES of the CLANS 
I of the SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 72 Full-Length Coloured 
Figures, displaying their Dress, Tartans, Arm i i 
and Social Occupations, from Original Ske 
copious Historical Memoranda of Character, } , 
J. LOGAN, 2 vols. imperial 4to. half-morocco extra, gilt edges, 81. 8s. 
1845 






— THE SAME, whole morocco extra, gilt edges, 101. 10s. 

“One of the most valuable and interesting works of modern times. 
The portraits are painted by a veritable Highlandman—an artist of the 
true stamp, who is familiar with his subject."—Art Union. 

“The tartans given by Messrs. Mclan and Logan we know have 
always been received as the veritable patterns.”—Morning Post. 

To be had of H. Sotheran & Co. 136, Strand, W.C. ; and 37, Piezadilly, W. 
London. 


AGNOSTICISM. 
Just issued, cloth, 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. 
HANDBOOK of SCIENTIFIC AGNOSTICISM. 
By R. BITHELL, B.Se. Ph.D. 
Also, cloth, 2s. ; by post, 2s. 3d. 

The AGNOSTIC ISLAND. By F. J. GouLb. 

“Professor Huxtry writes :—‘‘ There is abundance of both wit anc 
wisdom in ‘The Agnostic Island,’ and I have read it with much plea- 
sure.” 






Also, price 6d.; by post, 7d 
An AGNOSTIC VIEW of the BIBLE. By T. 
LAING, Author of ‘ Modern Science and Modern Thought,’ &. 

*,* CATALOGUE of AGNOSTIc PUBLICATIONS, with copy of 
Current Issue of ‘ WAT'TS’S LITERARY GUIDE,’ free on receipt of 
Name and Address 

London; Watts & Co. 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 





SHORT CATECHISM of ENGLISH CHURCH 
WO HISTORY. By WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. Price 
One Penny. 

“Tt has as a prefatory note the i, adhe of the Rev. W. L. Bell, 


M.A., Rural Dean of Southwark, and we can only say that such ap- 
proval seems to us to be thoroughly well deserved "—Family Churchman. 


G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane. 





EN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 


A** 





ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 600 Articles for Continental Travel- 


ling, post free. 
el 37, West Strand, London. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for F 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION 


And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
THE DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES | 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


————— 
————, 


LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, P.C.G.CB, 


In _Two Volumes, with Portrait, demy &§ 8yvo. 32s. 





1837-1862. 





BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


By R, L. STEVENSON, 


TREASURE ISLAND. By 


With 25 | 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Illustrations. Fortieth Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


The MASTER of BALLAN- | 


TRAE. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. | 


Illustrated, Twentieth Thousand. 3s. 6d, 


FOURTH EDITION, 








J. M. BARRIE. 73. 6d. 


| A NEW ADVENTURE NOVEL. 


INTO the UNKNOWN: a 


Romance of South Africa. By LAWRENCE 
FLETCHER. 4s. 


The BLACK ARROW. A Tale “LA BELLA,” and others. 


of the Two Roses, By ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. Illustrated. Nineteenth Thou- 
sand, 3s. 6d. 


“KIDNAPPED.” 
LOUIS STEVENSON. 
second Thousand. 3s, 6d. 


Illustrated. Thirty- 





By Q. 


“T SAW THREE SHIPS,” and 
other Winter’s Tales. By Q, Author of ‘Dead 
Man’s Rock,’ ‘ The Splendid Spur,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. buckram, gilt, 6s. 


The BLUE PAVILIONS. By 


Q, Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ ‘ The Splendid 
Spur,’ &c. Fourth Thousand. Buckran, 6s. 


Ninth Thousand. 33s. 6d. 


NOUGHTS and CROSSES. By 


Q, Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ &c, 
Edition, 5s. 





By RIDER HAGGARD. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. Illustrated. 
Eighty-fourth Thousand, 33. 6d. 





By Ropert 


FOURTEEN to ONE, &c. 
The SPLENDID SPUR. By Q, 


Author of ‘ Dead Man’s Rock,’ &c, Illustrated, | 


Second | 


Being Certain Stories Recoilected by EGER- 
TON” CASTLE, Author of ‘ Consequences,’ 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt lettered, 63. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HAW. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of 
‘Micah Clarke,’ ‘The White Company,’ &e. 
Antique paper, 53, 

The BOOK of PITY and of 


DEATH. 
French Academy. 
NOR, M.P. 5s. 


AN AUSTRALIAN ROMANCE. 
MOUNT DESOLATION. By 
W. CARLTON DAWE, Author of ‘ The Golden 
Lake,’ ‘ Sketches in Verse,’ &c, Crown 8vo. 5s. 
By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of 
‘The Gates Ajar,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 468 pages, 6s. 


STRANGE DOINGS in 
STRANGE PLACES. Complete Sensational 
Stories, by FRANK BARRETT, Q (Author of 
‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ &c.), 
FENN, &c. Cloth, 5s, 


ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. 





A Series of Stories by FRANK R.STOCKTON, | 


Q, and other Writers, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 





A SINGER'S WIFE. By Fanny_ 


N. D. MURFREE. Crown 8vo. ds. 


The DOINGS of RAFFLES | 





By PIERRE LOTI, Member of the | 
Translated by T. P. O’CON- | 


| 


G. MANVILLE | 





[Ready September 1. 


OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY 
GUIDES. 





Price 1s. each (post free, 1s, 3d.); 
or cloth, 2s. each, 


THE OFFICIAL 
ILLUSTRATED 
RAILWAY GUIDES. 


With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations on nearly 
every page. 
New Volume. 


THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, 





Ready shortly. 
GREAT WESTERN. Revised Edition, 


Already published. 
LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN. 


GREAT NORTHERN. 
BRIGHTON and SOUTH COAST. 
SOUTH-WESTERN. 
SOUTH-EASTERN, 
MIDLAND. 

“ Well arranged, full of interesting informa- 


tion, with a profusion of pictures and useful 
large-scale maps.” — Times. 


‘No traveller who would know the land 
should travel without one of them,’ 
Pall Mali Budget. 





NEW WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON. 


Third Edition, price 6s. 


The WRECKER. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 


Illustrated. 


“To say that ‘The Wrecker’ is interesting is far below the mark ; 


A FOOT-NOTE to HISTORY. Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. By 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The BEACH of FALESA and the BOTTLE IMP. 


it is absorbing.” — World, 


Ready August 8, price 6s. 


Ready during August, price 5s. 





By Robert Louis 





STEVENSON. Illustrated. 5s. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Ludgate-hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. _— 
Editorial C ions should be add dto “The Editor”—Adverti s and Busi 








Printed by Joun C. Faancis, Athenzum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; 





Letters to ‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 
and Published by the said Joun C. Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane E.C, 


Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies Edinburgh,—Saturday, August 6, 1892, 
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